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EXCERPTS FROM 
SELECTMEN’S REPORT 
TOWN OF HAGER 





Order No. 5. To R. L. Jourdain, for 
work at election... $8. 

Raoul is a good Democrat and will 
be the next postmaster. His wife 
can read and write better than he 
can. 

Order No. 7. To C. E. Greenwood, for 
acting as Moderator at Election 
rer, 

Order No. 18. To M. F. Alger, for 
board and room of transient for 
one night... $1. 

The one and only tramp who ever 
got official aid from the town. Sec- 
ond Selectman Alger says he told a 
story that would bring tears to the 
eyes of a mummy. 

Order No. 50. To Henry Lawton, for 
rent of playground for Cente 
School... $1o. 

The half-acre wasn't bringing Him 
in anything, but he saw a chance to 
turn an honest dollar. 

Order No. 81. To P. G. Rainey, for 
damage to sheep by dogs, $26. 

Whose dogs? That’s the question. 
Is it a city collie or a native fox 
hound? 


> For further excerpts 
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SW OP PERS’ 


All subscribers to YANKEE who have anything genuine to swop are invited to use this column. 


than 6 lines per issue, 12 issues a year. 


COLUMNS 


Allowance: one insertion of not more 


Send replies to YANKEE, Dublin, N. H. Aside from the service of placing one swopper in touch 


with another YANKEE assumes no responsibility. Swops must reach us by the Ist of the month preceding publication. Please let us know 


when your swops go through. 





Cold feet? Warm ‘em beside my 200 year 
old foot-stove (from Conn. Meetinghouse) ; 
I also have iron apple-peeler of uncertain 
age: I'd love some home-canned chicken. 
M—101 


Wanted: Old hand-wrought door hinges 
and latches. State what you have to offer, 
and what you want to swop them for. 
M—102 


I'd like McGuffey’s Readers. Will swop 
new Drums Along The Mohawk, Gone With 
The Wind, covered jelly tumblers or old 
pewter caster. M—103 


Keep warm under my black fur robe, in 
perfect condition. All I want is two gallons 
top-grade maple syrup. Imagine that! 
M—104 


Who has September, October, November 
°35 and June '36 YANKEES to spare? Have- 
n't much to swop, but will strive to please. 
Would anybody like an ancestor looked up? 
(vicinity Woolwich, Maine). M—105 


We have lily-of-the-valley and daffodil 
bulbs; syringa (sweet and unscented) and 
snowberry. We'd like mountain laurel for 
planting, and bluebird boxes. M—106 


Here’s your chance to have two acres of 
land in the Indian River secipn of Florida. 
What'll you swop for themi “ M—107 


I’m crazy to get old sextants, and prefer- 
ably octant, or any other old navigation 
instrument. I offer a new white enameled 
pan for your stove, a Model T engine, 
knocked down. M—108 


Have an extra dining-room set: 
round table with extra leaves, 


























54 x 54 
6 chairs and 


buffet, in dull finish medium tone oak— 
good condition. Any one interested? 
M-——109 





I need an old fashioned door knocker. 
What do you want? Have some old hand- 
made molding planes. M—110 


Would like to trade Stalling’s The First 
World War for a perfect copy of Gone With 
The Wind. Stalling’s book is exactly as new. 
M—114 

Will swop a gallon Bennington pitcher, 
also two dozen or more old salt dishes, both 
large and small, for eight-day shelf cock, 
wood or brass works. M—112 


What farmer will part with two fine 
home-cured hams of hefty size or gallon of 
maple syrup for pair of brand new roller- 
bearing roller skates, size adjustable? Will 
make some fan happy. M—1 13 














I am anxious to get some arrowheads and 
other relics of the New England Indians for 
my free, private museum. I will exchange 
relics of Western Indians, or name your swop. 
M—114 


Nature Lovers! I have a collection of N. 
E. birds’ eggs in nice case, about 150 eggs, 
collected over a period of 30 years. Would 
like antique dolls, or what have you that’s 
old and good? M—115 


Beadle Novels and “Story Papers wanted; 
N. Y. Weekly, Saturday Night, Family Sto- 
ry Paper, Fireside Companion. Will swop 
other Beadle yarns or books from my library. 
State what you want. _M—116 








Swoppers’ Letters 


You wouldn't believe it, but it’s true: 
some people still think that these columns are 
merely parlor reading. One woman actually 
remarked to us: ““Why, you really don’t get 
things, do you?’ We had to show her our 
bee-you-tiful brown fur coat, the brand new 
pony harness, a hooked rug or two, before 
she'd believe it. 

This swopping is going like a land office 
business; we've got all we can jump to after 
an issue comes out! And when we're busy 
with other things do we cuss the guy who 
asked for a saxophone or the one who offered 
in all innocence a B & L Compound Micro- 
scope! 

You may be interested in these few letters. 
They're quite typical of the ones that have 
come in: 

Dear J—115 

Did you get the hickory nuts you want- 
ed? I have several bushels of all kinds and 
I'll pick you out a quart of big ones if you 
like. Never mind your soul; I have all I can 
do to look after my own! If you have a 
half-worn out fountain pen, you could pass 
that along. This one is terrible, no kidding. 
Or, failing that, I’m always out of station- 
ery. 

Yours sincerely, 


Estherville, lowa 
Dear Editor: 

I am very interested in reading your Swop- 
pers’ Column, and in the service you are giv- 
ing. I should appreciate having the enclosed 
in your next issue. 


Plaistow, N. H. 
Dear YANKEE: 

Through the Swoppers’ Column I have 
effected one swop, a red tablecloth for my 
Godey’s Ladies Book. I am well pleased. 
Thank you for making it possible. 


Baltimore, Md. 
Dear Swop Editor: 

Your Swoppers’ Column has made life 
more interesting with grateful letters and 
Godey’s Fashion books. It is a fascinating 
way of becoming acquainted with real New 
Englanders. 

The column is a unique and clever idea. 
Your magazine ought to be one of the many 
new ones to remain on the market, as the 
column, alone, is worth the price of sub- 
scription. 





Who has an Edison Diamond Disc phono- 
graph? Have 150 good records, all kinds. 
Let’s trade. What will you offer for one, ten, 
fifty, or one hundred of these records? 
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Interested in boats, hand made? I have 
just made a pippin of a 12 footer, pine, flat- 
bottom, safe and extremely light for rowing 
—especially good for children. I'd like a 
30-30 Winchester, or what have you. 
M—118 

Who has an old mechanical coin bank or 
floral glass paper-weight to swop for: Book, 
“Interior Decoration’”’ or candle-molds; ma- 
jolica vase (ear of corn), 3 thumb-print 
goblets; Civil War photographs or glass hen 
dish? M—119 





| microscope. 





I am looking for a B & L compound 
What do you want? (I missed 
out on the one advertised a few months back 
—so did a lot of other subscribers, I hear). 
M—120 

~ Wanted: Genealogy « or list of descendants 
of Bryant, Harmon and Philbrick families, 
first settlers in Mass. by or before 1636. Will 
send list of books from which can be selected 
what is wanted in return. M—121 


Ever find the ideal camp location? I have. 
In exchange for equipment to set up camp for 
season, you're welcome to my capacious lug- 
gage trailer. Nearly new tires, Hammer blow 
Ideal hitch, wired tail and stop lights, and 
body 41” x 96” x 15”. Might even let you 
in on location! Wot ‘ave you? M—122 

Old fashioned stone house in Boston sub- 
urb in exchange for farm or land in south- 
ern New Hampshire or Vermont. M—123 

Would like to exchange Peter Parley’s His- 
tory for subscription to YANKEE dating 
from April, 1937. M—124 

Have 25 or more ‘‘Popular Detective’, 
“‘New Western Adventure’’, ‘“The Spider’’, 
“Thrilling Detective’’, etc., recent issues to 
swop for small antiques, maple syrup, or old 
glass (not on the syrup). 


~ Will swop good home and share in profits 
from 40-acre farm in northeastern Massa- 
chusetts for services of well-trained and ex- 
perienced farm-manager and wife. M—126 


Wanted: Crafts or Chandler Family Gen- 
ealogies, both large volumes, either or both, 
if available. What do you want in exchange? 
M—127 

Here’s one for someone interested in old 
sea sharts. I have ‘“‘A New Chart of Guay- 
ana with the Colonies of Cayenne, Surinam 
% Trinidad—by D. Heathes, engraved by J. 
Stephenson, London, 1797’. Slightly mil- 
dewed. What am I offered? M—128 


~ One 20 x 20 cookhouse: 2 x 4 loose pin 
detachable walls; awn- 


hinge frame; 7 ft. 

ings both ends: counters and counter fronts. 
All ready to set up for business. Also one 
Champion pop corn machine. What have 
you? M—129 


One cord of apple wood for fire place: 
cut two foot lengths and shed dried, in ex- 
change for cooking or eating apples within 
radius of 100 miles. Another cord to swop 
for a serviceable ice refrigerator, large enough 
for a farm family. M—130 


Will swop banjo mandolin with case, cost 
$50.00, for portable Underwood or Royal 
typewriter. M—131 


Three perfect Italian Marble fireplaces with 
freestone back and sides. Twin (or otherwise) 
single bed 36” wide; clock: or chair (not 
upholstered) considered. M—132 


Want old colored prints, trains, steam- 
boats, horses, etc., or scrap books, albums, 
dime novels, ship models. Have silver plate. 
pewter, stamps, guns and books from old 
attic. M—133 


To swop Atwater-Kent electric radio, 6 
tube, table model. Cost $125.00 when new. 
I want a Boston rocker, ladder back chair 
or brass kettle in exchange. Must be in good 
condition. M—134 


[CONTINUED ON PAGE 45] 
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OUR MOST 
PROMINENT MAN 


>) RECENT ARTICLE IN the Bos- 
S| ton Herald by Dwight 
Shepler was so bold as to 
, suggest that, aside from cer- 
tain political figures, the incoming 
President of the New England Coun- 
cil, James W. Hook, would automat- 
ically become “New England’s most 
prominent men”... or words to that 
effect. 

Certainly, the New England Coun- 
cil, New England’s recreational and 
industrial promotion board, should 
have, at its head, a man of the cali- 
bre of Mr. Hook—an outstanding 
man. 

There are other men, however, 
perhaps, less unduly heralded — on 
whom perhaps no such wreath ever 
will be laid. 

And we would like to nominate 
for a second award along these lines 
a neighbor of ours whom we believe 
might well deserve just such an 
honor—too. 

He is “Eph” Weston...and he 
lives in Hancock, New Hampshire. 





Recently the former Grand Duchess 
of Russia was visiting near his home. 
All the inhabitants turned out to pay 
their respects to her. After she had de- 
parted, someone asked “Eph” if he 
had been to see her. “No,” he replied, 
“She came to see me.” And that was 
the truth. 

Well, “Eph” Weston is the only man 
we know of who carries on his civil 
responsibilities, and at the same time 
is big enough to let his hair grow. He 
gets it cut only once a year, by the 
same barber, who is, incidentally, that 
same Sheldon who cut Mark Twain's 
hair during the latter part of the 
famous writer’s life—in fact, Mr. Shel- 
don still has on hand locks of Mark 
Twain's hair for anyone who is inter- 
ested. It is said that when “Eph” 
Weston was sent to the Legislature by 
his fellow townsmen, the members of 
that austere body started in to makea 
fool of this long-haired gent from the 
country. It was little time, however, 
before they learned that he was long 
on a lot of other things besides his 
hair. And they soon ceased all fun- 
making activities in his direction. Our 
vote, for second prize, then, goes to 
Ephraim Weston of Hancock, New 


Hampshire, as a man who deserves 
the title of New England’s most 
prominent man—because he lives just 
as he desires, and is admired for it. 

However, possibly there are some 
who will not agree with our choice. 
They will say, perhaps, that a man 
like President Conant of Harvard, or 
George Moses, or Ernest M. Hopkins 
...Someone more in the public eye 
...is the man to wear that laurel 
wreath. 

We have heard in some quarters 
that the First National Bank of Bos- 
ton, for example, is so intertwined 
with New England commercial rela- 
tionships that all of New England 
would fail... were that great bank to 
go under. In which case, no doubt, 
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the President of that great bank might 
well be our most prominent citizen. 
On the other hand, there are men 
like Eddie Shore, the great Bruin 
hockey player, whom the popular 
vote very well might indicate... to 
say nothing of Koussevitsky, and oth- 
er men in various special fields. 
Edward Filene has been mentioned 
many times as one of our foremost 
New Englanders...as has Charles 
Francis Adams, erstwhile Secretary of 
the Navy. Ellery Sedgwick, editor of 


the Atlantic, is probably as_ well 
known as anyone. 

Then there are clergymen like 
Bishop Lawrence and Cardinal 


O’Connell whose importance is not to 
be denied, and there are whole fami- 
lies who have given generations of 
service that cannot be overlooked. 

Neither are the smaller cities and 
villages quickly to be passed over. For 
instance there are Howard Rice of 
Brattleboro, and Robert Stevenson of 
Waterbury, both prominent publish- 
ers, whose advice is sought the coun- 
try over. 

There are men in the medical, sci- 
entific and literary fields whose repu- 
tations loom large in both the nation- 
al and international picture. These 
men are not to be denied their place 
either. There are academicians such 
as President Fuess of Andover, and 
the President of Williams College... 
Angell at Yale. 

There was a man named Stevens at 
Andover, Mass., who operated his 
mills all through the war without, it 
is said, any profit to himself in behalf 
of the government. That was a man 
who, by example, stood out among 


us. May his son carry on to even 
greater heights. 
Then there are guides, such as 


Ross McKinney and Long Tom Cur- 
rier...and men of the out-of-doors 
like Walden of Wonalancet. There 
are great sea captains like Ben Pine 
of Gloucester. There are hotel men 
like Colonel Barron...and advertis- 
ing men such as H. B. Humphrey. 
There are Arthur Race of the Copley 
Plaza Hotel and George Brown and 
Lapham of the Boston Garden whose 
capabilities need no publicity build- 
up to bring them recognition. Men 
like Harrie Coe of the Maine Publi- 
city Commission are men all New 
England knows and loves. 

Then there are others, such as Jo- 
seph Lee who has perhaps contribut- 
ed more in the way of public parks 
than any other person. There is Ar- 
thur Lyman. There is former Mayor 
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PUNE CONES 


OBEDIENCE TO THE UNENFORCEABLE 





ARK SULLIVAN, supreme among commentators on 

recently quoted from Lord Moulton, 

Great Britain during the World War. 

“I ask you to follow me in examining three great domains of 
human action. First comes the domain of positive law, where our actions 
are prescribed by law binding upon us which must be obeyed. Next comes 
the domain of free choice, which includes all those actions as to which 
we claim and enjoy complete freedom. But between these two there is a 
third large and important domain in which there rules neither positive law 
nor absolute freedom. In that domain there is no law which inexorably determ- 
ines our course of action, and yet we feel that we are not free to choose as we 
would. It is the domain of obedience to the unenforceable. The obedience of 
a man to that which he cannot be forced to obey. He is the enforcer of the 
law upon himself...’ 

As Mr. Sullivan has pointed out, Lord Moulton was a man of action rather 
than a philosopher or a moralist; but his remarks cannot fail to strike a 
responsive chord in the breast of the typical New Englander. No one— 
for instance—obliges a man to keep his home painted and his yard uncluttered; 
but the white house with green shutters, flanked with hollyhocks and sur- 
rounded with smooth lawns, has become one of the symbols of the Yankee’s 
“obedience to the unenforceable” which has set a standard of graciousness and 
spaciousness, of endurance and of permanence, throughout the land. No one 
obliges a woman to scrub her kitchen floor Saturday afternoon and shepherd 
her children—also duly scrubbed—to church Sunday morning; but the Yankee 
housewife also subscribes to the doctrine of “obedience to the unenforceable” 
No one obliges the youth of New England to forge its way through snowdrifts 
to high school or to save hard-earned quarters and dingy dollar bills to pay for 
tuition at college; but year after year it does exactly that, in obedience to the 
unenforceable precept that knowledge is more precious than rubies. 

The first domain to which Lord Moulton led his hearers was that 
of legal obligation. No citizen of any country can shake away the shackles of 
this. The second domain which he indicated was that of personal property. 
No citizen of any country desires to forego his birthright to this. But the third 
domain was that of self respect and proper pride; and in these some sections 
lag far behind others in will and spirit. It is part of our tradition that in this 
realm the New Englander is the peer of any one in the world. 


current 


events, 
Minister of Munitions for 


” 





When all is said and pa however, 
we still believe that few, if any, of all 
these men we have men- 
tioned, would be able to start tomor- 
row, letting their hair and beard 
grow, and still maintain the respect 
and prominence they now have. 

Our vote goes to “Eph” Weston. 
They say that no man is a hero to his 
valet. Well, “Eph” is. He hasn’t any 
valet perhaps, but, if barber Sheldon 
has continued to cut “Eph’s” hair 
just once a year all these years, and 
still admires the man, that’s some 
heroism—more, perhaps, than meets 
the eye alone. 


a New 


Fitzgerald, 
there ever was one. At 
Boston's Public Library there is Mr. 


England lover if 
the head of 
various 
Lord, said to be one of the world’s 
foremost librarians. 

We don’t believe there is a squarer 
or better liked man in all New Eng- 
land than John J. Tracey, manager 
of the New England News Company 
in Boston...a man notable for his 
thoughtfulness and in his devotion to 
the responsibilities of family and job. 

Men such as Francis Ouimet, and 
Herbert Jaques, are perhaps among 
those who should be considered, too, 
as outstanding New England person- 
alities...also Clarence DeMar. 
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FANCY ED’S SURPRISE AT FINDING HIMSELF FLOATING DOWN THE RIVER ON HIS OWN FRONT 


PORCH ... AND YOU'LL CHUCKLE SOME WHEN YOU 







ey AIN’T A-GoIN’,” Edgar said. 


‘| Outside, in its valley in the 
hills, the river flood had 
already come over the 
meadow right up to his house—but 
solid and grey and unmovable as the 
granite rock of New Hampshire, 
enormous, heavy jowled and eyed, he 
sat at his breakfast pork and pie, 
while his sister Druscilla nagged at 
him about her woman’s notion that 
their house might float away. Three 
days of rain and after that a dazzling 
warm sun had melted the snows on 
the mountain range; and with hun- 
dreds of brooks roaring down through 
the hills, the Connecticut had come 
over its banks. As it crept up to the 
farmhouse, Druscilla had started fid- 
geting, and she’d been at it ever since. 
Druscilla was scraggy, hard and lean. 
Ever since Edgar got his rheumatics 
she'd done most of the work on the 
farm—and she’d nagged him about 
that, too. Always complainin’! Hadn't 
he always worked before? How'd she 
know what it meant to a man to have 
rheumatics nippin’ and gnawin’? Ed- 
gar was tender about his rheumatics. 
He had nursed them like a mother. 
In the house or out on the porch he 
had been just settin’ for years and not 
even a flood could budge him now. 
But the river was up and no mistake, 
a-rarin’ wuss than the night before; 
and as he listened to its roar, it wor- 
ried him more than he cared to say. 
When he'd finished his breakfast he 
went to the window and looked out 
on fields flooded deep with swirling 
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yellow water that came waist high 
right to the house. But then he lifted 
his anxious eyes up to the high hills 
beyond, and the uneasy scowl on his 
face was replaced by a look of obstin 
ate calm. 

“Well, Druscilla, what is it?” he 
asked, as she popped in from the 
other room. Druscilla was nervous as 
a cat! 

“Will you or wun’t you?” 

“I wun’'t.” he replied. “It’s just as I 
told you all along—exactly as I fig- 
gered, Druscilla. Snow’s all melted in 
the hills, so the river will quit risin’ 
soon an’ the run-off will be quick as 
the rise.” 

“What good’ll that do me an’ you 
if we're floated off to Kingdom Come? 
I just been ‘phonin’,” she cried. “Nine 
houses is already gone clear down the 
river, an’ ours will be next! If you got 
a spark of manhood left, pull on yer 
boots an’ git out to the barn!” 

“T ain't a-goin’ to do it, Druscilla 
the barn’s all right, it’s on high 
ground—an’ so’s the house—an’ they've 
both stood floods just as bad as this 
before!” 

“But this one’s gettin’ wuss an’ 
wuss! We got to git right out of here!” 

“Mebbe so, an’ mebbe not. I know 
just what I’m a-doin’, Druscilla; I been 
figgerin’ this from the start. The river 
will quit risin’ soon, an’ I don’t pro- 
pose to git my rheumatics nippin’ an’ 
gnawin’ into my knees by wadin’ 
through water waist high to the barn 
just to hitch up an’ drive you to town 

with water an’ mud to the hubs of 


LEARN WHAT HE FLOATED INTO. 


the wheels an’ splashin’ up all over us. 
Not unless I have to!” And Edgar 
turned to leave the room. 

“What you goin’ to do then?” she 
snapped. 

“Watch the river,” he replied. “I'm 
goin’ out to set on the porch. Now 
stop your noise, Druscilla. This house 
is just as safe as a church.” 

But though he was right about the 
house, he was all wrong about the 
porch—and, as with his two hundred 
pounds he walked out upon it now, 
he was startled by an ominous sag of 
the planks beneath his heavy tread. 
With it sharply came the sound of 
rotten old timbers breaking below, 
and before he had time to get back 
off the porch, it drifted slowly away 
from his home. He called to Drus 
cilla to throw him a rope, but by the 
time she’d found one and hurled it to 
her brother, forgetting to hang onto 
her end, the gap had already widened 
so that Edgar saw it was too late. 

“Doggone you, Druscilla!” he 
snapped. “Now I got to tie up to a 
tree an’ wade through the meader 
clear back to the house!” 

So Edgar started off on his joy ride. 
When his big raft crossed the mead 
ow, missed the clump of trees below 
and drifted straight out on the river, 
he was decidedly alarmed. And even 
though the stout old porch soon 
showed it could safely ride the flood, 
and it ambled along at an easy gait, 
while a Sabbath sun shone calmly 
down, he didn’t like the looks at all 
of the floating wreckage of houses, 
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barns and sheds and privies that met 
his eye. He began to see folks watch- 
ing him, too. On both sides of the 
river back up on high ground were 
homes intact and motor cars with 
people who came to see the flood. 
Newspaper fellers from cities were 
there, and Edgar could see cameras 
and even moving picture machines 
being focussed upon him now. Ner- 
vously moving about on his porch, he 
pulled from his pants a plug of to- 
bacco and proceeded to take a chaw. 
Meanwhile the huge old rocking 
chair, in which he had been settin’ for 
years, rocked as though it were nerv- 
ous as he was. To stop it, Edgar went 
and sat down. But that didn’t quiet 
him much, for it went right on rock- 
ing as before. And to make matters 
worse, the Sabbath sun was hidden 
now by heavy clouds. 

“Doggone it,” poor old Edgar cried. 
“Looks like we might have rain 
agin!” 

Keenly aware of what rain out here 
would soon do to his old complaint, 
he looked even more anxiously than 
before for some place where he could 
get ashore. But luck was against him. 
Missing the ends of several piers and 
later a point of land below, on he 
drifted mile after mile, and it was not 
till the rain had begun and he’d come 
to the very outskirts of town, that 
fortune at last gave him a break. 
Caught by side currents, the stout old 
porch drifted in close to one bank. 
Just in front of him, with the flood 
already up to its first floor, stood a 
gay little white frame house with 
scarlet shutters and plants in the win- 
dows. As he drifted down upon it, Ed- 
gar got busy with his rope. There 
wasn’t any time to lose, for he’d had 
more than enough of this, and he was 
already soaked to the skin. Grabbing 
the rail of the little veranda he was 
soon able to tie up his raft. He hob- 
bled stiffly across to a door, breathing 
tervent thanks to the Lord that he 
was back safe once more in a house! 

But not so safe as he had thought, 
for there are more kinds of joy rides 
than one, and Edgar’s second had just 
begun. In the room that he entered, 
a woman screamed, and he'd never 
stopped faster in his life! For al- 
though she went like a flash into the 
back room and slammed the door, she 
left a red hot chaos of emotions in his 
breast! He’d never seen a woman—all 
of one from head to foot and every 
inch exposed—before! And her like 
this at eleven o'clock in the morning 
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on the Sabbath day! Edgar was a 
righteous soul. On movies and jazz 
Jehues and voluptuous corset ads in 
the windows of beauty shops in: town 
he’d looked with hard inquisitive 
eyes. All the sinful joys that he had 
figured lay behind such things were 
centered in this Jezebel! And as now 
he thought he heard her sharp excited 
whispers and those of some fellow in 
the next room, wrathfully he told 
himself: 

“I’m goin’ to git right out of here!” 

But when he hastily went outside, 
he was met by a perfect deluge of 
rain. Fearful for his rheumatics, he 
shrank for a moment back into the 
room. And in that moment the wo- 
man’s voice, soft and low and anx- 
ious asked: 

“Mister, what for you come in my 
house?” 

Edgar kept his back still turned. 

“Git your clothes on!” he com- 
manded. 

“Oh, I got my clothes on now.” 

He swung around and surveyed her 
severely. The woman did have a dress 
on now but it was so lacey and thin 
that it did little more than a spider 
web to conceal the slim loveliness be- 
neath. Woman? A mere chit of a girl 
and a furriner at that—Eyetalian from 
the looks of her—with glossy hair and 
big black eyes and great gay lips all 
painted red like her finger nails! But 
she looked scared now. In that at 
least she resembled Druscilla—she was 
nervous as a cat! Anxiously she re- 
peated her question: 

“What for you come into my house? 
What you want of me?” 

“Nuthin’ at all! I got carried down 
river on my porch—an’ I've had all I 
want of this doggoned flood, an’ so I 
just tied up outside.” 

She ran to the window, but at the 
sight of the tumultuous river out 
there, fervently she crossed herself 
and grew even more panicky than be- 
fore. 

“Dio mio! Dio mio!” 

“What you so scared about?” Edgar 
snapped. 

“How can we get away from here!” 

“Who's we?” 

She gave a violent start, but quickly 
she controlled herself and flashed on 
him a honeyed smile! 

“You an’ me, Mister, jus’ us two!” 
Edgar’s uneasiness changed to alarm. 

“Where's your husband—if you got 
one?” 

“Sure I got one!” she replied. Back 
came the panic in her eyes. “An’ he 
will be comin’ pretty soon!” 
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Town MEETING NOTE 

The first record of the town of 
Roxbury, N. H. after the election of 
the selectmen, was the appointment 
of Asa Lawrence as taverner granting 
him the right “to sell wine, rum, gin 
or other spirits in quantities of less 
than one gallon”. It is amusing to 
note that for many years immediately 
following, the voters met at the meet- 
ing house, chose a moderator and 
“voted to adjourn to Asa Lawrence’s 
immediately”. When a serious discus- 
sion arose in the March meeting of 
1814 over the finishing of the meeting 
house, the records evidence some 
lively and extended discussion rela- 
tive to the matter. It was then “voted 
to adjourn to Asa Lawrence's for fif- 
teen minutes”. The matter was set- 
tled upon the next vote. 

Contributed by 


Charles Brigham Knight, 
Marlboro, N. H. 





SOMETHING To Look Up 


By-blow. Do you remember ever 
running across this word in your old 
spelling book? I picked it up from 
some bench warmers one day, and 
when I got home, looked in Grand- 
ma’s old speller to see how it was 
spelled. 

If any of your readers are curious, 
sometime when no one is around, look 
it up in Webster’s. It doesn’t mean 
what you think it does. 

Contributed by, 
Charles O. F. Thompson, 
Bristol, R. I. 





A drummer while drumming in Dum- 
mer 

Spoke thusly one day to a plumber: 

“Say, do you forget 

Your tools on a bet, 

Or are you just dumber in Dummer?” 


Contributed by Ruth-Ellen Dodge 
and Shirley Barker, 
Farmington, N. H. 
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& OBSERVATIONS 


By the Collector 


Sylvanus Dyer and his wife had en- 
dured disappointment and hardship 
until it seemed they could stand no 
more. 

As she did the supper dishes, he 
stumbled into the kitchen, sank to a 
chair by the fire, and matter-of-factly 
said, “The old hoss has just fell down 
dead.” 

His wife laid down the wiped bowl 
and picked up the wet saucer. “Which 
way did he fall, Sylvanus?” 

Contributed by John Gould, 
Lisbon Falls, Me. 


Said a Teaticket taker of tickets 
Seen playing croquet without wickets, 
“T really don’t know 

Just why this is so, 

Unless it’s because I have rickets!” 


Contributed by Elizabeth Young, 
Nashua, N. H. 





OLp DeEERFIED MUSINGS 

Sometimes when I walk down the 
shaded town street I smile to myself. 
That tree there, I say, is probably the 
one that Billy stuck his notice on: 
Nothing for sale here. This is not a 
commercial house. How disgusted he 
had been when the village went in 
for home industries, and signs ap- 
peared on the houses. And that’s 
where the fellow lived who was re- 
proved by the minister for profanity. 
“Why, I don’t mean any more by my 
swearin’,” he said “than you do by 
your prayin’.”” And every time I go 
round that curve I think of how 
Raish tried to sell his swamp land, 
which was good for nothing but 
muskrats and skunk-cabbage, to Un- 
cle Lucius. Uncle Lucius was a shrewd 
judge of real estate, as well as of 
men and horses. Raish always spoke 
in confidential tones, and he leaned 
forward and tapped Uncle Lucius on 
the knee, “I tell you, Lute, that, bar- 
ring the absence of Eve, that might 
be the Garden of Eden.” Oh yes, the 
Massacre of 1704 is not the only thing 
we think of in connection with the 
old village... 

Contributed by 
Francis Nims Thompson, 
Greenfield, Mass. 
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“Why ain’t he here?” 

“He left last night. He play the 
saxophone for dance. When he go 
away last night the flood not half so 
bad like now. Now he can’t come till 
he find boat. So here I been, so help 
me God, alone all night in this here 
flood!” 

“Then who was it you was talkin’ 
to just after I come in this house?” 

“Oh, Mister! To myself, of course! 
I get so scared I don’ know what I say! 
My husband very jealous man! An’ 
when I think how he will do when he 
come an’ find me with any other man 
but him”— 

“He wun’'t! I’m goin’!” Edgar said. 

“Oh, please! Oh, no—you mus’ not 
go! Dio mio!” She clutched his arm. 

“Don’t dio mio me!” he cried. “I 
tell you I’m goin’—just as soon as this 
dingblasted shower stops! I got my 
rheumatics to think about!” 

“Oh, Mister—you are sore in 
joints?” The dark girl seemed to jump 
at that and was all eager sympathy 
now. “My poor old father also get sore 
in joints in rain,” she cooed. “An, 
Mister, I know what you do! You 
mus’ not be all wet like this! You stay 
an’ take your clothes off, an’ I soon 
dry ‘em for you nice!” 

“Take your hands off me!” he 
snarled, for her clutch was on him 
still and Edgar smelt perfumery! 

“Your coat, Mister, jus’ your coat!” 
She yanked it off before he could stop 
her. “Now you come an’ sit by stove 
an’ dry the rest of you,” she said, 
“jus’ until the rain it stops.” 

Grimly he did so. And when she'd 
hung his coat on a chair, she bustled 
about and soon brought him a glass 
of a hot red drink which smelt all 
spicy. 

“What's this? I got no use for 
liquor!” The young woman giggled at 
that. 

“This no liquor—this from drug 
store. My poor father leave it here. It 
help him drive all pain away! Just 
try it, Mister!” 

Edgar did. It seemed to go right to 
the spot, and as its tingling glow 
worked down, he sipped and sipped. 
His slim young hostess in the mean- 
time talked right on. The rain would 
soon be over now, but he must stay 
until it stopped—and then perhaps 
he'd take her, too! Alarmed at the pic- 
ture of himself floating down river on 
his raft, exposed to newspaper cam- 
eras, with this young furriner in her 
nightgown seated lovingly at his side, 
Edgar asked ungraciously: 


“What you want to go with me fer? 
If you’re so set on leavin’ home, why 
can’t you just wade ashore?” 

She gave a little gasp of fright. 

“Oh, my God, how can we go? The 
water come so fas’ an’ deep!” 


“Who's we?” he snapped. She 
gasped again. 

“My husband, Mister—me an’ 
him!” 


“But he ain’t here! You told me so!” 

“He ain’t because he no can swim— 
I told you! But he come in boat! An’ 
then you see jus’ how he is! My hus- 
band very jealous man!” 

“I don’t propose to be here then!” 

' “Oh, Mister—he won't mind you 
here! He feel as I do when he see what 
kind of nice old man you are! I feel 
like you my father now!” 

“I ain’t your father! If I was I'd put 
my foot down to your clothes—yes, 
ma’am, and your way of livin’! You in 
bed on the Sabbath like this while 
your husband works in a jazz Jehue!” 

“My husband very jealous man! 
Don’ mind if he act a little crazy jus’ 
at first if he find you here. So soon as 
he see what man you are, he be all 
right, he quiet down. But then he 
start to ask you things—an’ soon you 
make him quiet some more. When 
you tell how you find me all alone”— 

“How'd I know you was all alone?” 

“Oh, Mister—please—so help me 
God!” 

“Seein’s believin’,” Edgar said. For 
the drink had put him in a state 
where he itched with curiosity to get 
right at the bottom of this! 

“You see then!” She threw open the 
door. As he followed her into the 
other room, he saw an unmade dou- 
ble bed, a bureau and wash stand and 
some chairs and a small dressing table 
littered with tiny bottles and jars. 
“You see?” she cried. “Nobody here!” 

“How ‘bout that closet?” 

He opened its door. But the closet 
was deep and at the front hung a 
thick mass of silky clothes from which 
to Edgar’s nostrils came such over- 
powering scents that he backed quiet- 
ly out again. As he turned, the girl 
was crossing herself and seemed to be 
fervently saying her prayers. But now 
she flashed a smile of triumph. 

“Well? Will you believe me now?” 
Edgar gave her a dirty look. 

“I don’t want nuthin’ to do with 
you! I’m a-goin’ the minute this rain 
stops!” 

Back again in the kitchen, he 
looked anxiously out at the weather- 
but though he saw blue in the distant 
sky, the rain was falling heavily still, 
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and the river looked even worse than 
before. When he returned to his seat 
by the stove he found the glass of 
medicine had been filled for him once 
more. Nervously he drank it all. It 
was powerful stuff and no mistake. 
But just as its soothing influence was 
beginning to quiet him down, he was 
aroused by a man’s shrill voice calling 
loudly from outside, and through the 
window at his side he saw a young 
furriner in a boat row around to the 
back of the house. Meanwhile from 
the other room came sharp, excited 
whispers. He told himself: 

“Sure as you live, she’s got a feller 
hid in there!” 

The next moment in she rushed 
and took a frantic look around. Then 
snatching a man’s hat from the table 
she jammed it down on Edgar’s head. 

“What you doin’? That ain’t my 
hat!” he snapped, but his slim young 
hostess had dashed back to the other 
room. He saw her leap into her bed 
and heard her gayly answering her 
husband as he entered the house. In 
deepening uneasiness, sitting rigid in 
his chair, Edgar heard a torrent of 
questions poured out in some foreign 
tongue. Then the door flew open and 
a dark young furriner burst in. 

“What you doin’ here?” he shouted. 

“I’m just settin’,” Edgar said. 

The youngster took one look at 
him sitting by the kitchen stove in 


shirt and pants and galluses, with 
that strange hat upon his head. And 
then the jealous husband grinned— 
and then he laughed—he laughed like 
mad!” 

“What you laughin’ at?” Edgar 
snarled. That shut the fellow up all 
right. 

“How long you been here?” 
manded. 

“Oh, about an hour or so.” 

“How'd you find her?” 

“What d’you mean?” 

“Anybody with her, eh?” 

“I ain’t seen no one,” Edgar said. 

“What you mean, you ain’t seen no 
one? You hear anybody talk?” 

“He ain't heard nobody but me!” 
interrupted the young wife. Rushing 
in upon them, just as nervous as a cat, 
she had on shoes and stockings now 
and a skirt and overcoat and held a 
suit case in her hand. “Come on—let’s 
go—before the house float off on river 
with us!” she cried. Her husband 
turned to Edgar. 

“You tellin’ me straight? Nobody 
here?” 

“I ain’t seen nobody,” Edgar said. 
“But what I seen is more’n enough! 
I’m goin’!” 

He went out on the porch. The rain 
had let up for a while, and only a hun- 
dred yards downstream he saw a long 
pier where he could land and not 
have to wade ashore. Cheered by this, 
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he got out on his raft and began to 
make ready to cast off. But the rope 
had got so wet and hard that it took 
him some time to untie the knot; and 
just as he finished, the girl and her 
husband came around the house in 
the boat. 

“Why don’ you come with us?” she 
cried. But Edgar cocked a wise, shrewd 
eye. He saw the woman’s little game— 
to have him leave his raft behind for 
the use of that feller hid inside! So he 
ungraciously replied: 

“No, thank you, ma’am! I’m go’n’ 
to stay just where I be!” 

Then sharply he remembered the 
strange hat upon his head. He 
snatched it off to throw it back and 
shout at her: 

“This ain’t my hat.” 

She saw his intention and in terror 
wildly her big dark eyes implored! 
That didn’t help her with Edgar, 
though—she’d sinned and she should 
suffer now! He took grim relish in the 
thought. But then above the storm 
clouds darkened and a few drops spat- 
tered down. Bareheaded in the rain 
again, with water pouring down his 
back? Not by a jug full! The hat, 
thank God, had a good wide brim. He 
jammed it firmly back on his head. 
The girl could go her own wild way 
to eternal torment, for all he cared! 
He had his rheumatics to think about. 





ARE YOU A YANKEE YARB DOCTOR? 
ALL RIGHT— PROVE IT! 


By Louise CRATHERN RusseL1. 


1. How do you make the “Spring Dose”? 


2. Name several bowel comforters. 


3. What well-known herb may be used as a coffee substitute? 


4. What is a cure for back-ache? ear-ache? tooth-ache? belly-ache? 


5. What are several woodland remedies for ivy-poisoning? 


6. For what medicinal purpose are cranberries used? 


What is cupping? bleeding? blistering? sweating? 
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8. What are several herb substitutes for salt? 


g. What plants are said to cure rattlesnake bites? 


10. Give the uses of the following herbs: mullein, sage, tansy, thorough- 


wort, sweet-flag? 


11. What plant did Henry David Thoreau use for sprains? 
12. What is a simple? bitter? benefit? purifier? liniment? 


13. How do you cure worms? 


14. What plants were used by housewives to produce sleep? 


15. What New England medicinal shrub blooms in November? 


16. And a question which Yankee doctors have never been able to 


decide— 
“Will it be a boy or a girl’? 
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By Marion L. Starkey 


USSIA DOES ODD THINGS to its 
visitors. No one back in 
Vermont would have _ be- 
lieved what twenty-six days 
of it had done to that nice Miss Ing- 
alls. If the School Board could have 
glimpsed her that sultry midnight as 
she passed through the railroad sta- 
tion in Odessa to board the sleeper for 
Kiev, it would never have recognized 
her for the head of the English de- 
partment in the Lincoln High. For 
she walked in glimmering beauty, and 
no one in Vermont had seen Miss Ing- 
alls. glimmer, or had associated her 
with beauty. 

Miss Ingalls was none of your lip- 
sticked, cigarette-smoking teachers 
who make conservative parents won- 
der if even school is quite a safe place 
for their children. Two maiden aunts 
had brought her up into a model of 
gentle propriety who had always 
seemed older than her years, was shyly 
distant with men, and was, on the 
whole, so quiet and reserved that 
even ina small party you seldom 
knew she was there. And even when 
you were aware of her, you could sel- 
dom afterwards remember what she 
had had on, except that it was some- 
thing mousey. 

But everyone in the Odessa rail- 
road station was now aware of what 
Miss Ingalls wore. It was a vivid pair 
of green satin lounging pajamas. So 
clad she climbed into her carriage, 
and, finding her stateroom, prepared 
to spend the night there in the com- 
pany of three strange men. 

Naturally so complete a metamor- 
phosis had not been achieved in a 
day. The first night that she had dis- 
covered Intourist’s jolly habit of 
jumbling people up in the four berth 
compartments without regard to 
bourgeois distinctions of sex or race, 
she had been properly aghast. In fact, 
she supposed that the lone male who 
had been deposited in her stateroom 
along with two Wellesley girls, to be 
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a Lamentable Oversight. But she 
found that dozens of oversights even 
more lamentable had been made all 
over the train. There was the Ala- 
bama girl who had been given as 
roommate a handsome colored man 
from Chicago. The Alabama girl was 
carrying off the situation gracefully, 
and presently so did Miss Ingalls. 

Now after twenty-six days she had 
become wholly hardened to sleeping 
in mixed company; what's more, there 
was some possibility that her subcon- 
scious rather liked the arrangement. 
When she awoke all alone in hotel 
bedrooms it was not infrequently with 
a sense of innocent bewilderment that 
there were no men about. On this 
occasion she was mildly surprised 
when Miss Smith came in to ask if, 
what with her broken arm and all, 
she wouldn't like to change into a 
compartment with women. 

“Oh, I’m _ perfectly comfortable 
here, thank you,” said Miss Ingalls. 
“The men look interesting. They're 
all Russians. I think they'll be per- 
fectly nice people to sleep with.” 

“The soldier,” said Miss Smith a 
little wistfully,” looks cute.” 

Miss Ingalls did not need to be 
told. She had just been thinking that 
he was the cutest soldier in the whole 
Soviet Army, though not exactly in 
those words, since as an English teach 
er she was fastidious about diction. lt 
wasn't just his trim figure in its uni 
form, or his expressive, round, and 
rather comic, face that so captivated 
her; his personality was a mixture of 
childlike simplicity and complete 
sophistication. Miss Ingalls felt in 
him, more forcibly than she had ever 
before felt in Russia, the impact of a 
mysterious new world, quite as com- 
plicated as her New England world, 
and perhaps as rigid in its queer up 
side-down convictions and taboos. 

The unabashed manner in which 
she looked him over would have start- 
led her friends as much as anything 





else about her. In the free and easy 
atmosphere of the Soviet, she had re- 
verted unconsciously to some of the 
ways of her childhood. She was now 
directing upon the young officer in 
the opposite bunk exactly such a 
grave frank stare as she was accus- 
tomed, when a very small girl, to di- 
rect upon any strange little boy. 

The officer meantime studied Miss 
Ingalls with equal frankness. He 
thought her an exotic and rather 
lovely lady—and in her green satin 
pajamas she was. 

These had been bought in a mo- 
ment of lawless caprice to the disap 
proving surprise of her aunts who 
pointed out that they could be of no 
possible use to her. But that was all 
they knew of the adventures that 
awaited their niece in Russia. After 
she had broken her left arm and had 
it bound into a heavy plaster cast, she 
had found that there was no way of 
getting into a single item of the sen 
sible outfit her aunts had helped her 
to select. The frivolous pajamas were 
the only clothes that could be fitted 
around her, and those by prodigious 
use of safety pins. Thus in a day, Miss 
Ingalls had changed from a woman 
no one noticed to a shining figure on 
whom all men’s eyes rested with pleas 
ure. 

The accident had done her another 
service. Her gentle gray eyes, released 
of the spectacles which had broken 
along with her arm, now blinked up 
on the world in a dazed defenceless 
regard, which the soldier found ap- 
pealing. 

“What a pity I don’t speak Eng- 
lish!” he said to the Ukrainian youth 
beside him. 

Miss Ingalls understood him. She 
always prepared herself earnestly for 
her rare junkets, and, for a whole 
year before Russia, she had struggled 
heroically with instrumental case end 
ings and imperfective aspects as ex- 
pounded in Hugho’s Russian Self- 
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Taught. These researches had enab- 
led her to ask most of the questions 
she wanted when she reached the U. 
S. S. R., though she couldn’t very 
often understand the answers. But 
she did catch the soldier’s words. 

“I a little speak Russian,” she said 
in her fascinating New England ac- 
cent. “You soldier? Not?” 

“Not,” said the soldier, and the 
conversation momentarily entered an 
impasse, for Miss Ingalls couldn’t im- 
agine what else he might be. How- 
ever, her roommate explained, and 
after he had thrice repeated himself, 
each time more loudly, she under- 
stood. 

“I am,’ he was saying, ‘a comrade 
of the Red Army.” 

“Horosho!” cried Miss Ingalls de- 
lighted. This was so very New Rus- 
sian a distinction. 

“You are English?” went on the 
Comrade. 

“Not I at home by New England,” 
said Miss Ingalls. But this matter of 
being not English but New English 
baffled the Comrade. “I Yankee,” said 
Miss Ingalls in a desperate attempt to 
be clear. 

The Comrade, taking this for a 
change of subject replied, “My name 
is Peter. And where are you going, 
Comrade Yankee?” 

“Oh—Kiev.” 

“And after Kiev?” 

“Warsaw.” This brought them to 
another impasse. First Comrade Peter 
could make nothing of her pronun- 
ciation of Warsaw, and then, when he 
gathered that it was in Poland, he 
put his head to one side and stared 
with a shocked gravity, as if he 
couldn’t believe it of her. He was 
wondering if this stern Bolshevik con- 
science would permit him to go on 
talking with a lady who admitted con- 
nections with so anti-Bolshevik a 
country as Poland. But Miss Ingalls, 
whose nervous New England consci- 
ence was now telling her that she 
must have committed some unpardon- 
able slip of the tongue, began to look 
so appealing in her confusion that the 
Bolshevik forgave her. 

“I am going to Moscow,” he re- 
sumed. “What a pity you don’t come 
to Moscow.” 

“I was in Moscow already once,” 
said Miss Ingalls. 

“Ah,” said Comrade Peter wagging 
his head. “But not while I was there.” 

Miss Ingalls, who missed the point 
of this, unused as she was to gallan- 
tries, made only a vague sound of as- 
sent and concentrated on maneuver- 
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ing herself and her plaster cast into a 
more comfortable position. The arm 
was hurting, and besides she was get- 
ting far too daft with fatigue to strug- 
gle any further with conversational 
Russian. It was bad enough to hear 
her tongue, so meticulous in English, 
barbarously using all the wrong case 
endings and prepositions, without 
suspecting it of betraying her into a 
slip so bad as to shock a soldier. The 
train had left the station sometime 
ago, and she wanted to go to bed. 





EAST OF PORTLAND 
By Robeson Bailey 


This is the place where sun and earth 


and deep 

Conspire to put your weariness to 
rest. 

And yet such rest was never born of 
sleep: 

This waking to the sun with furious 
zest 


To plunge your timid flesh in water's 
cold. 


Be sure the osprey’s swift and narrow 


dive 

Strikes no such terror to the fish—nor 
gold 

Could buy your gladness to be so 
alive. 


Something is here that burns within 
this air, 

Something that loves the blood with 
every breath, 

Sume wine upon the mouth, and 
everywhere, 

The ancient gladness and the ancient 
faith 


Affirmed: out of the air and sea and 





stone, 
Out of the earth, and struck to life by 
sun. 
Comrade Peter now mirthfully 


launched into reminiscence of one 
other time when he had slept with a 
foreign lady. He meant his story for 
Miss Ingalls, but as she quite obvious- 
ly wasn’t following, he addressed him- 
self to the Ukrainian. It was just as 
well she didn’t understand; she would 
have been flurried if she had known 
what thoughts were passing through 
that round and humorous head. It 
seemed that in the middle of the 
night this American lady, who had an 
upper, climbed down and boldly 
awakened him, and since the Soviet 
Army has strict rules about matters 





of this kind where tourists are con- 
cerned, he was much embarrassed. 
Then it transpired, and here his 
laughter became Homeric, that all she 
wanted was for him to change bunks 
with her. 

“His face is childlike in its express- 
iveness,” Miss Ingalls, curled up 
among pillows, mused dreamily. 

Comrade Peter again turned his at- 
tention to the pale and satin lady 
whose eyes so seldom left him, and 
suddenly hit on the one mode of com- 
munication which she could fully un- 
derstand. He began to sing, very beau- 
tifully, in a well trained tenor. After 
a moment the Ukrainian joined in, 
and though he was a loutish fellow, 
he sang with utter unselfconsciousness 
and such fervor that his shoulders 
shook. And if ever he hit a wrong 
note, his lively Comrade interrupted 
him with military decision, demon- 
strated how the passage should go, 
and made him start again. 

Their voices blended so well, and 
it was altogether so spontaneous and 
lovely an event that the tears sprang 
to Miss Ingalls’ unsheltered eyes. She 
listened in deep content, her pain and 
exhaustion forgotten. “This is the 
Russia I dreamed about,” she thought. 
“This is what I crossed half the world 
to find.” 

With startling abruptness, however, 
the night passed from this lyric phase 
into one of unforseen discord. The 
concert ended at last, the happy-go- 
lucky Comrade and the gentle Ameri- 
can lady engaged in mortal combat. 
Their exteriors were deceptive; they 
were both people of unyielding prin- 
ciple. For a long time it looked as if 
no one would be allowed to sleep 
while these principles clashed. 

Comrade Peter having suddenly 
disappeared down the corridor, Miss 
Ingalls thought up enough Russian to 
persuade her other roommates to do 
likewise, and patiently labored to di- 
vest herself of pins and pajamas. At 
a most critical moment the door slid 
open. She had just time to snatch up 
a sheet about her when Comrade Pe- 
ter came in, and with a cheery nod 
sat on his bunk and began to pull at 
his boots. 

“Nyet! Nyet!” cried Miss Ingalls. 

The Comrade lifted his eyes from 
his boots in amazed inquiry. 

“I not ready!” said the agitated 
Miss Ingalls. “You there! You out! I 
say when.” 

Peter looked hurt, but he went out 
and stayed out until Miss Ingalls, 
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safely garbed in her sleeping pajamas 
and kimono, pulled the door open as 
a sign that all was ready. 

The Comrade’s preparations, con- 
scientiously disregarded by the lady, 
were simple, for migrating Russians 
seldom lavish their roubles on such 
bourgeois superfluities as bedding. He 
merely pulled off his boots and jacket, 
flung himself on his couch with his 
smaller suitcase placed under his head 
by way of pillow, and that was that. 

Or that would have been that, ex- 
cept for the distressing matter of the 
corridor door. The Comrade had 
closed the window some time ago, 
pointing out to the protesting Miss 
Ingalls that plenty of air came 
through from the corridor window. 
But now, when the four of them were 
berthed and the lights out, and Miss 
Ingalls reached out her good hand to 
slide the door open, there was only 
the briefest of pauses before the Com- 
rade pulled it to. 

“You'll do nothing of the sort, 
young man,” said Miss Ingalls in- 
wardly, and after a discreet interval, 
in the course of which it might be 
presumed that a hearty young soldier 
would have fallen asleep, she stealth- 
ily reopened the door. But it was only 
a similar interval that passed before 
Comrade Peter closed it with equal 
stealth. 

Miss Ingalls now blazed with indig- 
nation. That the Comrade might have 
at least an equal right to a say in the 
matter, and that there might even be 
some sense in his attitude, seeing that 
the debated air was heavy with the 
dust of the droughty Ukraine and sul- 
phurous with train smoke, never oc- 
curred to her. Gentle as she was, she 
was inflexible where principle was 
involved, and it was with her a card- 
inal principle of right living that bed- 
room windows were left open at night 
even though Vermont blizzards or the 
ashes of Doomsday blew in. And 
hitherto all her roommates in Rus- 
sia had been amenable to her strength 
of conviction. 

But Peter was also a person of prin- 
ciple. As often as she pushed the door 
open he, after a respectful interval, 
pulled it to. Finally there was a mo- 
ment when Miss Ingalls found he had 
locked it as well. 

“If that door not open,” snapped 
the lady in a tone that had been 
known to put the fear of God into 
unruly sophomores, “I shall be sick.” 

The Comrade opened it with a 
shove that suggested petulance. Had 
he really been a sophomore she would 
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now have said, “You do that over 
again and do it properly!” But her 
Russian wasn’t equal to it, and be- 
sides she perceived that there were 
limits to the discipline that even a 
Yankee schoolteacher can impose on 
the Red Army. She listened to the 
self-pitying sighs that the Comrade 
now emitted from the darkness of his 
bunk, and hated him with a bitter 
bourgeois hatred. 

“They certainly teach you chivalry 
in your army,” she thought. She was 
now well aware that the detestable 
3olshevik was not going to give up 





IF THERE WERE NEVER TO 
BE ANOTHER SPRING 


By Frank E. Palmer 

If there were never to be another 
spring, 

By will of Fate, or God’s divine de- 


cree, 

And April were to sleep within the 
tree 

Forever, and all song beneath the 
wing; 

If corn and beans and every garden 
thing 

Of Maytime birth were nevermore to 
be,— 


Nothing but frozen years eternally,— 

No bleaker death could Fate or Heav- 
en bring! 

Through crusted snow, no greenery 
could sprout, 

And northern summer would become 
a dream, 

Unless a crow should blunder 
and scream, 

When lo! the chilling winds would 

shift about 

March 

thawing,— 

you ever heard the first 

crow’s cawing? 


back 


ind renew her jubilee of 


For have 





and that she would have to. Sure 
enough, the door presently closed 
again, although this time the Com- 
rade managed to catch it at an open- 
ing of a fraction of an inch. It was 
his supreme concession, all he dared 
make, poor fellow. He was not afraid 
of the night air, as Miss Ingalls sup- 
posed, but of thieves. All his slender 
possessions were in that compartment, 
and possessions are hard to come by 
in Russia. 

Miss Ingalls stonily resigned herself 
to a night of wakeful hatred. Her in- 
dignation had actually obliterated the 





pain in her arm. Dimly, as it were 
something remembered from an un- 
imaginably remote past, she recalled 
that she had once believed that Peter 
possessed charm, and was stirred to 
philosophy. 

“I expect that marriage is much 
like this,” she ruminated. “You com- 
mit yourself by daylight when you're 
in the spell of surface attractions. 
Then at night, when it’s too late, you 
find you're hopelessly incompatible 
on fundamentals like ventilation. I 
suppose,” she rambled on dreamily, 
for such a thought, bordering on im- 
propriety, would not have occurred to 
her carefully censored waking mind, 
“that this is like a kind of trial mar- 
riage.” 

On that she very unexpectedly fell 
asleep. On reopening her eyes, she 
found that it was broad daylight, and 
that she was miraculously unsuffocat- 
ed. In fact, inasmuch as it had rained 
and turned cold during the night, the 
cabin was not even stuffy. 

She had supposed that after the 
night's hostilities, there would be no 
further fraternizing with the Red 
Army. But the Comrade greeted her 
gaily without the least sign of animos- 
ity remembered, and she promptly re- 
discovered his charm. The roommates 
sat on the edge of their bunks in the 
greatest of good cheer drinking glasses 
of hot tea from the samovar that bub- 
bled out in the porter’s cubbyhole. 
Peter again raised his voice in song; 
people came in to listen and do up 
Miss Ingalls’ long hair, a process 
which the singer watched in fascin- 
ated attention, and the morning 
passed with utmost celerity. 

At last Peter ran out of songs. He 
had sung everything he could think 
of, from the buoyant new song from 
The Circus which Miss Ingalls had 
heard young people sing from Lenin- 
grad to the Caucasus, an aria from 
Boris, and finally a plaintive Russian 
ditty whose tune Miss Ingalls recog- 
nized as Who’s Afraid of the Big Bad 
Wolf. He now desired the lady to re- 
ply in kind, but as she was ill 
equipped to do anything of the sort, 
the concert came to an end. People 
melted away, until for the first time 
the Bolshevik and the Yankee found 
themselves quite alone. 

They embarked briefly on one of 
those fantastic linguistic enterprises 
which make people feel as if they were 
very, very deaf, and pretty dumb to 
boot. But she had one lucid interval 
in which she understood the Com- 


rade to ask if she were married; and 
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then, after a reply in the negative, to 
inquire if she had any children. She 
had been asked these questions in this 
order once before. But she came to 
grief when he asked her age, for 
though she told him what she believed 
to be the truth, he narrowed his eyes 
and looked at her very much askance. 

“That is too old,” he said brutally. 

Miss Ingalls, quite unaware that 
her treacherous tongue had reported 
her age as sixty-seven, was hurt be- 
yond comfort. She turned her eyes to 
the wheat fields sliding past the win- 
dow to hide their tears. Certainly she 
was too old to have further words 
with so unmannerly a jackanapes as 
this! 

Peter, however, had been thinking 
of a more effective way of establishing 
friendly relations than mere words. 
Full of solicitude he now leaned over 
and took her good hand in both of 
his. It was of a softness and shapeli- 
ness quite outside his experience, and 
he examined it with appreciation. 

It was so natural, and withal so 
kindly a gesture, that for a moment 
Miss Ingalls acquiesced. Then her in- 
hibitions, so sternly implanted by her 
aunts in her earliest teens, started 
like partridges from a thicket. In one 
second she reverted to the Miss Ingalls 
whom the School Board knew, a lady 
who under no circumstances would 
ever hold hands with anyone. All in a 
flutter she withdrew her hand, said 
something incoherent about washing 
it, and fled down the corridor to the 
protection of Miss Smith. 

Miss Smith’s conversation, however, 
somehow lacked sparkle, and Miss In- 
galls found herself distracted from it 
by an uneasy haunting of queer emo- 
tions. She felt curiously ashamed of 
herself. 

“Bolting like a schoolgirl!” she was 
ejaculating inwardly. “A woman of 
thirty-seven with no more poise than 
that. Just bolting like a schoolgirl!” 

And the further reflection that most 
schoolgirls of the generation would 
not have bolted, was no comfort at 
all. 

After half an hour or so she ven- 
tured to go back to her compartment. 
Comrade Peter was still there, but 
sound asleep. He had flung himself on 
his bunk the moment after her flight; 
Miss Ingalls looked at him shyly. 
Then came a cry from the corridor, 
and in the tremendous bustle of get- 
ting her things together and getting 
off the train, she completely forgot 
her Bolshevik friend. 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 41] 
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In the little town of Murray, in the mammoth state of Maine, 
The gloom hung o’er the people like a heavy, north-east rain, 
For tomorrow was the day of days, the Sunday School Convention, 
At which the Murray baseball team had hope d for worthy mention 
But now, alas, their bubbles burst—the town had sadness in it, 

For two of Murray’s baseball men grew sicker by the minute. 

In vain they searched for substitutes, but all to no avail— 

The shops had closed and many boys had hit the tourists’ trail. 
So Murray held a meeting in the murky, gloom-filled air, 
Discouraged, they decided they would forfeit then and there.— 
When suddenly a boy spoke up, a boy with eyes awake, 

“I saw two fellows playing catch, two campers by the lake. 

Of course, I know they're city guys, and probably can’t excel, 
But Ke ntville’ s out to trim us to a Merry Fare-Thee-Well!” 


The Sunday School Convention was a day you read about. 

Old sol was shining brightly, and the crowd had blossomed out. 
But Murray’s rooters rested, for indeed the score just then 
Gave Murrayites a zero, while the Kentville boys had ten. 


The seventh inning started with a wild and woolly battle 

As Murray’s merry batters made surrounding windows rattle. 
They socked the ball with vengeance, and they ran the bases wild 
And when the inning ended every Murray rooter smiled. 

For there upon the score-board were some fifteen runs intact! 
Was everybody happy? Well—from Murray, that’s a fact! 


But, sad to say, the pitching of the Merry Murray men 
Was far below their standard, and Kentvillers knew it when 
The eighth was hardly open, with a weird and joyous shout 
They scored a nice quartette of runs before their side got out. 
And Murray, just one run ahead, their players in a muddle, 
Gathered ’round each other in a frantic, nervous huddle. 

A camper, playing center field, a city guy, he was, 

Whispered to the Murrayites and caused a hopeful buzz 

But Murray scored a zero as their ninth bat flickered by, 

And Kentville sent its sluggers in to win the game—or die. 


The Murrayites were speechless as they saw their players switch— 
For their pitcher went to center field and the camper went to pitch. 
This camper—‘probably can’t excel’, a city guy, unknown, 
Shot a ball across the plate that made the batter groan. 
Umpire Quinsey grunted, as the strike cut through the plate— 
The batter hitched his trousers, and again he batted late. 
He hitched his trousers once again—and swung a vicious blow, 
And everybody laughed because the ball came in so slow. 
“Yer out”, umpire Quinsey said, “You swung a mile too soon.” 
And Murray’s merry rooters raised their voices to the moon. 
The camper calmly smiled a bit, and poised to throw the ball, 
A fast one, and a slow one, then a curve, and that was all. 
The Kentville players, flabbergasted, showed a lot of nerve, 
But simply couldn’t hit it, whether fast or slow or curve. 
And Murray, cheering wildly, as they triumphed for the day, 
Grasped the city campers and invited them to stay. 

* * * 
The moral of this little tale—you’ve seen it at a glance, 
A Yankee is a Yankee if you'll give him half a chance. 
From Country or from City it’s a fifty-fifty view— 
You'll always find him friendly if you’re half way friendly too. 
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The town of Hager is a fictitious 
town, the names of everyone men- 
tioned are not only fictitious but pos- 
author... 


itively unknown to the 


imagine what you will. 


Order No. 4. To B. F. Grove, for 
work at election... $4. 

Bert Grove works when he can find 
something light to do. Chateau 
Thierry gas left him so wheezy, as 
he says, that he can’t work on the 
road. 

Order No. 5. To R. L. Jourdain, for 
work at election... $8. 

Raoul is a good Democrat and will 
be the next postmaster. His wife 
can read and write better than he 
can. 

Order No. 7. To C. E. Greenwood, for 
acting as Moderator at Election 
eee 

Charley knows Parliamentary law 
and can shout louder than any oth- 
er man in town. 

Order No. 18. To M. F. Alger, for 
board and room of transient for 
one night... $1. 

The one and only tramp who ever 
got official aid from the town. Sec- 
ond Selectman Alger says he told a 
story that would bring tears to the 
eyes of a mummy. 

Order No. 20. To Henry Lawton, for 
rent of playground for Center 
School... $10. 

The half-acre wasn’t bringing him 
in anything, but he saw a chance to 
turn an honest dollar. 

Order No. 23. To A. D. Ambler, for 
keeping paupers: Mrs. Petty, $50; 
Chas. Staats, $50. 

Mrs. Petty and Charley Staats have 
been on the town for a long time 
and quarrel now and then over 
which one has been on the longest. 
Mrs. Alice Ambler likes to keep 
paupers if they are quiet, for they 
are company to her. They get good 
food and care...too good some 
people say, but the Selectmen aren't 
objecting to Mrs. Ambler’s bills, as 
nobody else would put up with 
these two. 

Order No. 25. To T. S. Daggett, for 
fox bounties... $75. 

There was some question whether 
these are really Hager foxes, since 
Tim Daggett’s dogs were said to 
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Hawk 


By Hagar P. Towne 


have started them in the 
woods and driven 
Hager. 
Order No. 26. To B. Ludlow, for sur- 
veying town bounds... 
This item burned up the 
dogs of the treasury until they 
found out that 100 acres of valu- 
able woodland was in Hager, rather 
than in Aldrich, and _ therefore 
could be taxed. 
Order No. 28. To F. 
cutting brush.. 


Aldrich 
them over into 


watch- 


Schneider for 

. 5175.70. 

Fred started to cut down the elder- 
berry bushes on the old Holt road, 
and the artist who lives up there 
said he was a desecrator. Fred didn’t 
know what she meant, but he was 
insulted, and chopped down a tulip 
tree in front of her house when she 
was gone the next day. 

Order No. 31. To Arthur Withers, for 
repairing picks and chains... 
$4.26. 

This one made the old-timers mad 
... to hire a man to do a little fix- 
ing that anybody fit to be a select- 
man ought to be able to do. 

Order No. 35. To State of Montshire, 
for institutional care of paupers 
wey, ge 

The Ingrams lived too long out on 
a lonely farm. Henry Deal wasn't 
ever very bright, but his folks kept 
him until they died. 


EXCERPTS 
FROM 
SELECT MEN'S 
REPORT FOR 
1935 - 1936 
(TOWN OF HAGER) 


Order No. 36. To T. L. Galloway, fo 
meeting ... $2. 
Tom is the Democratic third select 
man, and has an easy time. He 
agrees with everything the two Re- 
publicans suggest, just as long as a 
third of the men working on the 
roads are Democrats. Bill Goodrich, 
the First every 
other $2 Tom gets this way goes for 
new trousers to replace the pail 
he wore out sitting in his chair. 
Order No. 41. To F. L. Gay, for gro- 
ceries to Uptons (pauper cases). 
. +. $24.17. 
Mr. and Mrs. Upton won't leave 
the house they've lived in for 48 
years, ever since they were married. 
Bill Hunt really owns it and keeps 
it repaired, and the town pays out 
twice as much for groceries and 
wood and clothing as it would cost 
to board the Uptons at Mrs. Amb- 
ler’s. The Uptons say they are not 
paupers; they are helped temporar- 
ily by the town. They are just as 
stupid as Mrs. Petty and Charley 
Staats, but the town feels that they 
are different in a way. There have 


Selectmens’ 


Selectman, says 


been Uptons in Hager ever since 
1730. 

Orders No. 
$13.40.) For work on road. 

First The .50 Sam 
Tripp who brought along whiskey 
instead of Coffee in his Thermos 
bottle and wasn't much good afte 
the first hour. The $13.40 was what 
Stanislas Androfsky, aged 16, earned 
in three days. The Androfskys are 
getting ahead fast. 

Order 64. To Henderson Memorial 
Hospital, for care of Mrs. Upton 
(pauper). . . $35. 

Order No. 71. To F. Wylie, for dig- 

(Upton, pauper)... 


2 to 54 (Amounts .50 to 


snow. went to 


ging grave. 
Sro. 

Order No. 72. To Holcomb and Pratt, 
for burial of Mrs. Upton (pau- 
per)... S6o. 

Hager has no Potter's Field, and 
Mrs. Upton’s grave was dug right 
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next to the Hardwick lot, and that 
has the biggest monument in the 
East Cemetery. Quite a few people 
came to the funeral. Alive, Mrs. 
Ella Upton was a pauper; dead, she 
was part of old-time Hager. 

Order No. 75. To W. Stiles, for dam- 
age to car... $25. 

Somebody forgot to put a red lan- 
tern in front of a hole on the South 
Road, and Bill Stiles hit it, lost con- 
trol of his car, and smashed into 
the bridge. Bill broke his arm and 
was out of work for two months, 
but the town paid for repairing his 
car. 

Order No. 78. To F. L. Stratton, M. 
D. for care of Mrs. Petty (pau- 
per) $6. 

Mrs. Petty has “heart spells”, and 
raises such a row that Mrs. Ambler, 
who boards her, has to call the doc- 
tor. He gives Mrs. Petty pills, 
brown, one time, green, the next, 
white, the next. Little Freddie 
Ambler ate a dozen one time, but 
Stratton laughed. He sends in a bill 
every time he calls. 

Order No. 81. To P. G. Rainey, for 
damage to sheep by dogs, $26. 

Whose dogs? That’s the question. 
Is it a city collie or a native fox 
hound? 

Order No. 86. To E. C. Jewell, for 
right-of-way, $5. 

The lower road is being re-surfaced 
and straightened, and Eb Jewell 
sold half an acre of his three acres. 
He needed it for a garden, since he 
has to keep a cow on the rest of the 
land, but he says the selectman told 
him $5 was what everyone was get- 
ting, and take it or have his land 
taken. Eb is 78 and never set the 
river on fire with his brightness. 

Order No. 87. To A. Gould, for right- 
of-way, $5. 

A few feet off a brush pasture. 
Order No. 93. To T. L. Galloway, for 
toll call to Irwin... $.20. 
Tom says he phoned on business, 
but the town clerk was suspicious. 
Tom has a married daughter in Ir- 

win. 

Orders No. 95 to 115. Total over 
$300. For work re-surfacing 
Wayne Hill. 

The March floods certainly tore up 
the roads. Item No. 97, to Mrs. H. 
McClure for $28.75 doesn’t mean 
that she worked on the road her- 
self. An understanding official 
made a mistake and put the order 
in her name. Mr. McClure is a 
“drinking man”. 
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Order No. 121. To Waterman Me- 
morial Library. Town appro- 
priation ... $100. 

The Library has a nice little en- 
dowment for upkeep of building 
and the salary of the librarian, but 
Hager helps it every year. As a re- 
sult, it is a model small-town libra- 
ry. 

Order No. 122. To Hager Cemetery 
Association. Town appropria- 
tion... $200. 

More of this later in Report of 
Cemetery Assoc. 

Order No. 123. To R. M. Michel, for 
gas and oil... $15.87. 

There are three pumps in town and 
the selectmen are supposed to dis- 
tribute patronage among them. 
The other two men say Rufe Mich- 
el gets more than his share. 

Order No. 132. To Sears Roebuck and 
Co. for tire for town truck... 
$15.50. 

One way to save town money. 

Order No. 147. To P. Byram, for serv- 
ices in Henkel Case... $5. 

Mr. Byam is not proud of this Or- 
der. He is the constable who tried 
to get Susie Henkel out of town. It 
was a case of “Valiant is the Name” 
for a Susie without any of the vir- 
tues of fiction. Everyone had known 
for years that Miss Henkel wasn’t 
“what she should be”, but the town 
had hesitated about doing any- 
thing. Then a mother complained 
that her 17-year-old boy was visit- 
ing Susie. The Selectmen looked up 
the law and sent Constable P. By- 
ram to do his duty. He came back 
to report that Susie was willing to 
leave, but she had to have an auc- 
tion first, and the dead of winter 
wasn't a good time for one. Come 
May or June, she'd leave, but not 
until then, and if anyone pulled 
any funny business, she'd tell a lot 
that some people wouldn't like to 
hear. Susie left in a very dignified 
and leisurely manner in July. 

Order No. 153. To Treasurer of Town 
of Hager, for oiling (labor credit 
to apply to H. L. Stover’s 
bills) .. . $3.20. 

Mr. Stover got town aid last winter 
and then wanted cash for work for 
town. First Selectman Goodrich 
thought otherwise. Mr. Stover says 
it’s a damned outrage, and he'll hire 
a lawyer. He has already registered 
as a Democrat for this year. 

Order No. 162. To F. Preston, Fin- 
ance Officer, American Legion, 
Town appropriation... $50. 

Used for flags on soldiers’ graves, 





Memorial Day exercises and for a 
little judicious aid of veterans. Not 
contested in town meeting. 

Order No. 175. To F. L. Stratton, M. 
D. for death certificates ... $1. 
Order No. 176. To The Henderson 

Herald, adv. tax notice... $4.20. 

Order No. 177. To Adams Printing 
Co., for dog license book... 
$1.50. 

Order No. 183. To J. L. Grinnell, for 
dynamite for road... $4. 

Second Selecman M. F. Alger set 
off the blast and blew a_ hole 
through the Murray’s horse barn. 

Order No. 195. To P. Haley for legal 
advice (Murray case) $10. 

This was The Case of the year. 
There was a hole in the barn; ev- 
eryone admitted that, but Alger 
contended it was there by reason 
of an Act of God. Attorney P. Hal- 
ey said Mr. Alger was not an Act 
of God. 

Order No. 203. To Charles Murray, 
for damage to barn... $25. 
Order No. 215. To S. J. Nott, for 815 

cu. yds. gravel... $63.88. 
Mr. Nott is a city man who, under 
a slight misapprehension, bought a 
farm and tried to raise celery on 
gravel banks. He is now selling his 
farm by the yard. 

Order No. 276. To The Leland Print- 
ing Co., for printing town reports 
+» $75.00. 

* * * 

"‘TREASURER’S STATEMENT ON ESTATE OF 

James F. anp Lucy INGRAM. 
The Selectmen of the Town of 

Hager, purchased the Ingram farm 

from M. F. Alger, conservator, for 

$1,250.00. The estate is indebted to 
the Town of Hager for board of 

James F. and Lucy Ingram at the 

Montshire State Hospital for $222.00, 

and by order of Town this amount 

will be credited to Town of Hager. 
Look back at Order No. 35. The 

Ingram place is away out in the woods 

at the end of an old road, and the town 

doesn’t want anyone there whose chil- 
dren have to be transported to school. 

The old house, which is going to be 

pulled down, was built in 1778, and 

had been occupied steadily until last 
year when the Ingrams cracked under 
some strain. Those 18th and 19th cen- 
tury people were made of stern stuff. 
* * * 
SCHOOL REPORT 
School-year Ending July 1, 1936. 


Expenditures. 
Teachers Salaries............00 $6,200.00 
Ue IN vinceceanssctinipecroasieds 150.77 
School Libraries 0.0... 101.13 
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IID sccvnnesanevenninmvciaccnntin 301.10 
PE asiinctasvonidlcishiateseptebiesaton 203.89 
Graduation Exercises ........ 15.70 
Promotion of Health.......... 170.45 
GOEIEEITG cxnnccccnnsvesecsscssnsescowes 60.00 
Trade School Transporta- 

er $111.00 
Elementary School Trans- 

POTEALION .......0ceceeeerenees 902.17 
High School Transporta- 

BLOM... crcccrsccccveccsoersccesors 2,370.00 
High School Tuition ........ 2,480.00 


Hager sends its high school and 
trade school students to Henderson. 
It also transports some elementary 
students from school districts that 
have been abandoned. This sounds 
reasonable to most people, but 
there are some who ask what good 
school libraries are, and what does 
Promotion of Health mean? Haven't 
the kids got families to look out for 
that? [See Physician’s Report.] And 
$15.70 for Graduation Exercises! In 
the good old days you just quit going 
to school. Still, for all the talk, Hager 
is proud of its schools, and the expen- 
ditures will be more next year. 

* * * 

SELECTIONS FROM REPORT OF THE 
FIELD SUPERVISOR OF RURAL 
EDUCATION 

Fifteen pupils were graduated from 
the local schools in June. The gradu- 
ation program had as its theme: LIFE 
in Spain. Each school took an appro- 
priate part in it.... We are especially 
glad to report that a school nurse has 
been engaged for the following school 
year...It is to be hoped that the 
consolidation of all schools will be 
voted for in the Oct. town meeting. 
The town is already transporting 23 
pupils from various districts, and sev- 
eral of the school houses now being 
used will soon have to be enlarged. 

That last paragraph means that 
there will be a lively town meeting 
next fall. The Town could get gov- 
ernment money for a new building, 
but it is afraid there'll be a lot of 
waste that way. The two Republican 
selectmen want consolidation, but 
Tom Galloway is mad because all the 
teachers are not from good Demo- 
cratic families. But Hager will have 
consolidated schools in a few years. 


* * * 


ANNUAL REPORT OF SCHOOL 
PHYSICIAN. 1935-1936. 

The semi-annual physical examina- 
tion showed that nearly all the chil- 
dren over ten years of age were in 
good physical condition. However, 
many of the younger children showed 
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signs of malnutrition. This condition 
has been noted for several years in at 
least 60 per cent of the children be- 
tween the ages of six and ten. The 
diets of these children should include 
more milk and vegetables. 
Respectfully submitted, 
F. L. STRATTON, M. D. 
* * *. 

ANNUAL REPpoRT OF Town HEALTH 


OFFICER. 1935-1936. 

There were several contagious cases 
during the past year, but most of 
them were cases of German Measles. 

Respectfully submitted, 
F. L. STRATTON, M. D. 
. * * 
REPORT OF THE HAGER CEMETERY 
ASSOCIATION 
Balance on Hand Sept. 1, 


ee $896.73 
Received, several sources 315.16 
Disbursements. 
For labor and Perpetual 
I - nissinnineensindpasticlinigdiggneninm 314-45 
Balance on Hand Sept 1, 
GED. siscininsincecincuipainitiontninins 897.44 


There’s a story back of those fig- 
ures. A few years ago Mrs. Ethel New- 
ton saw that the Hager cemeteries 
weren't as well-cared-for as they 
should be. So she began to persuade 
people to give small sums of money, 
generally $100, for Perpetual Care 
trust funds. Certain designated lots 
would be cared for a little better than 
the rest of the cemetery, but any mon- 
ey left over would go to the general 
upkeep of the cemeteries: mowing 
grass oftener, setting out trees, and 
things like that. Then the Town gives 
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an annual sum of money for general 
expenses. Now the three Hager cem- 
eteries are in splendid shape, and 
trust funds are coming in fast. The 
whole town is solidly back of this 
idea, and there haven't been any re- 
ligious or political squabbles. 
* > . 

Report OF Property Tax CoLLector 
Amount Taxes Collectible 


OE. 2, BB min $13,673-74 


Amount Paid to Collector 7,164.42 
Back Taxes outstanding 
Oct. 1, 1935. 

De Det. £5 19FGrvvrecvsceseseores 9,234.32 
 f Ye 2,732.91 
ey | eee 3,910.11 
ok ae eee 1,704.18 
FE 80 2086 nninnnis 1,101.77 
BPE CEE. £5 BOGE cinrcrrrinvncciinns 98.52 
8k . . em ronnemeney ener 86.14 


There's a lot of money still “out”, 
but after five years it generally comes 
in. Most of 1931 is paid, and a lot of 
1932. Apparently the 1935 taxes were 
paid better than the 1934 ones were. 
Perhaps it is true that taxes are ne- 
glected for two years; then the col- 
lector gets hard-boiled, and they be- 
gin to be paid. The town is thorough- 
ly solvent, but the job of tax collector 
should be filled by a wise, tolerant, 
stern, patient, honest, shrewd, and un- 
derstanding financial expert and 
practicing psychologist. The greatest 
and most neglected miracle of New 
England town government is that 
most towns come nearer finding such 
a person than you'd think they ever 
could. 





F. W. P. Tolman 
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WE LIVE 
UNDER AN OCEAN 


By Wm. Everett Cram 


ONG AND LONG AGO I read in 

Be The Atlantic Monthly a 
| ae most charming article by 
ale John Burroughs on _ the 
flight of birds. Of course, to even so 
great a master of observation as he 
was, it is not given to tell us every- 
thing. 

The human mind never has been 
and never will be able to see the 
whole truth everywhere and there are 
always chances in plenty left to other 
observers to glean the whole field 





over. 





Mr. Burroughs credits the bird with 
a propelling power in its own body 
similar to that of the airplane, but 
he does not tell us just how this is 
exerted when the wings are motion- 
less. Both the up and the down stroke 
of the wings may drive the bird for- 
ward, the quill feathers striking the 
air at the same angle of resistance as 
do the blades of the propeller, but 
when the propeller stops, the air- 
plane comes down on a silent slant to 
earth. The cleverest adjustment of its 
wings to the wind cannot keep it 
aloft. 

For the last sixty years—more or 
less—my eyes have been fascinated by 
the soaring hawks. Spring, summer, 
autumn and winter of each year of 
my life I have watched them both 
with and without field glasses and I 
have not gathered from these observa- 
tions the least hint as to their method 
of sailing that has not been observed 
and reported by others over and over 
again. I have always held that an 
ounce of observation is worth a 
pound of theory, but as regards the 
question in hand it is theory or noth- 
ing for me, and my theory is as fol- 
lows. 
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We live like the ground fish and 
crabs on the mud beneath an ocean. 
The ocean above them is salt sea wa- 
ter, while the ocean above us is at- 
mospheric air. Both the ocean of wa- 
ter and the ocean of air are forever 
up-heaved by an endless series of 
waves and eddies with shallow troughs 
between. On one slope of each sea 
wave the water is ascending; on the 
other descending, and the same is true 
of the waves of air. As the bluefish, 
and herring and mackerel swim at 
mid-depths or near the surface of their 
ocean, far above the cod and haddock 
and halibut, so the hawks sail at mid- 
depths in the ocean of air above us 
and in the falling atmosphere at the 
front of the wave, they fly heavily 
with labored beating of their wings; 
on the other slope of the wave they 
sail upward without apparent effort 
on the ascending current. Every gun- 
ner and fowl hunter knows that be- 
fore a northeaster the water fowl fly 
low and with great apparent exertion, 
whether the winds are high or still, 
with or against them, and the swal- 
lows skim by us with wing tips just 
clearing the grass, but not, in so far 
as I have been able to observe, before 
a short summer shower or advancing 
thunder head. After the height of the 
northeast storms has passed, we may 
frequently observe that migratory 
birds of every sort are flying near the 
ground in order to avoid the rising 
northwest wind, but the effort to keep 
aloft is no longer evident; on the con- 
trary at such times they often appear 
to be borne upward against their will, 
and may be seen from time to time 
diving downward to escape the gale. 

I cannot help suspecting that many 
points in this theory are at variance 
with the views held by the scientific 
student of atmospheric pressure, but 
what of that? It seems to be the fate 
of scientific discoveries of all ages to 
be proved and accepted, dis-proved 
and dis-credited and then proved and 
accepted once more as the ages go by. 

Scientific opinion of the present 
time (if I am not entirely misin- 
formed on this question) holds that 
when the barometer is high we are 
under the crest of the wave, and that 
when it is low we are under the hol- 
low or trough between two crests. 
Lacking the advantage of personal 
scientific research on the subject, I am 
compelled to fall back on everyday 
observation and analogy. 

As I look down into the waters of 
sea or lake or river, I notice that the 
aquatic life just beneath the wave is 





in the shadow; the water around and 
above it is thick and murky with sed- 
iment and sand stirred up by the 
movement of the water. After the 
wave has passed by, the water becomes 
clear and quiet and the daylight pen- 
etrates to the bottom, granting the 
fish a glimpse of sunlight and the sky 
for an interval until the next comes 
along. Su, working by analogy, I am 
forced to believe that when the bar- 
ometer is low and still falling we are 
beneath the front of the wave with 
the atmosphere descending upon us. 
The air thickens and grows darker as 
the crest of the wave comes over us, 
moisture sucked up from the surface 
of land and water shuts out our view 
in the form of fog, rain and snow, 
just as the sediment sucked up from 
the bottom of the swirling wave of 
water shuts out the view of fishes, 
crabs and eels. 

On the seaward slope of the wave 
the movement is upward, either of 
water or of air. When the barometer 
begins to rise, the air—or water— 
though yet in motion, grows clearer 
as the sediment, or moisture, sinks or 
is carried away by the retreating 
wave. The depth of atmosphere above 
our heads grows less, and in the clear 
sunshine we see the hawks soaring 
higher and higher, borne upward by 
the rising air. 

On one other point of observation 
may I be allowed to take exception to 
Mr. Burroughs’ statement that the 
soaring hawks are birds of leisurely 
slow flight, and here perchance the 
question is only one of definition. 

If we class as soaring hawks only 
the hen hawks and their kin, the 
broad wing, rough leg, prairie hawk, 
etc., it is certainly true, but what 
hawk of them all can match the noble 
falcon (or duck hawk as we call him) 
in the fine art of soaring? And what 
bird of any sort can beat him in speed 
of straight-away flight? I have often 
watched him soaring on motionless 
wing in the transparent upper air for 
hours and then seen him descend 
and give chase and overhaul terrified 
teal and widgeon speeding over the 
marshes. I doubt if any bird that 
flies can beat him in the race. 
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BOW DON'T TAKE OUR WORD FOR I 


TRY THESE RECIPES YOURSELF 


ANY OTHERWISE WELL-IN- 
FORMED and charming peo- 
ple believe that maple syrup 
9 is good only for pancakes, 
and that it will spoil if it is not used 
soon after it is bought. These beliefs 
are gross errors, probably maliciously 
spread as political propaganda. They 
have no basis in fact. 

Tut-Ank-Hamen, for all his wealth 
and power, never delighted his palate 
with the subtle tang of maple syrup 
because he had no maple trees and 
because if he 
had had maple 
trees, he had 
no American 
Indians to 
teach him the 
manufacturing 
process. Other- 
wise, most cer- 
tainly there 
would have been placed in his tomb, 
alongside the wheat and the oils and 
the perfumes which were to lighten 
his journey to the underworld, a suf- 
ficient number of jars of fancy grade 
maple syrup, preferably bearing the 
New England label. And had that 
maple syrup been properly canned, 
when the tomb was opened a few 
years ago, the syrup would have been 
just as good as the wheat, which 
sprouted on planting. 

Shoddy stockings wear out fast, for- 
gotten cigarettes burn pianos, icy 
roads invite skids. Just so, poor grades 
of syrup, careless handling or im- 
proper storage conditions will waste 
money and spoil meals. 

Use only the best grade of syrup 
obtainable; that means fancy or grade 
A—never a cane sugar or a brown sug- 
ar blend. Labels, under federal and 
state laws, must state plainly the 
grade and the materials, if any, used 
in adulteration. 

Many producers are equipped to 
furnish syrup, properly canned in 
small glass jars, in case lots. This, of 
course, is the most convenient way to 
buy; but not the most economical. 

If you buy in gallon tins, remove 
the syrup from the cans, bring it to a 
boil, and seal it, while still hot, in 
ordinary, sterilized fruit jars, using 
new rings. Keep it in a dry cool place; 
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By Frances and Syd ney Wooldridge 


but do not let it freeze. Syrup so pre- 
served and so stored will keep indefi- 
nitely. 

If, after all this patient cajoling, 
you elect to store your syrup in the 
tins, or if, during the canning process, 
Mrs. Galump runs in from next door 
to borrow an egg, a number of things 
may happen in the course of time 
which will not necessarily spoil the 
syrup. 

A grayish scum or mold may ap- 
pear on the surface of the syrup. The 
syrup is still good; simply bring it to 
a boil and skim off the scum. 

It may ferment. To sweeten it, add 
an equal quantity of water and re- 
heat to a temperature of 219 degrees; 
or better still, make the fermented 
syrup into maple vinegar, as described 
below, or into maple rum. 

Sugar may crystalize at the bottom 
of the container. This is not evidence 
of adulteration with cane sugar. It 
means only that the sap, in the man- 
ufacturing process, was heated above 
219 degrees—and that your syrup has 
more maple sugar content than you 
paid for. You are, therefore, one ol 
those rare persons who have bested a 
Yankee farmer in a trade. To return 
the sugar to solution, add a little wa- 
ter, and keep the tin in a hot water 
bath for a day or two. 

If your maple experiences: have 
been confined to an occasional lump 
of sugar and a sopping of pancakes or 
German toast, you are still living in 
the gustatory dark ages. Before you 
lies a renaissance of piquant delecta- 


tion beside which your truffles, your 
caviar, and your pate de fois gras will 
appear anemic. 





Pour a ring of maple syrup on 
your grapefruit tomorrow morning. 
It will taste like the forbidden fruit. 
And this is not hyperbole. It is a bald 
statement of a tongue-tickling fact. 

Try maple syrup on your prunes 
and your applesauce. Sweeten your 
iced tea with maple syrup. Wash 
down your midnight snack with a 
maple milk shake or a maple eggnog. 

Baste your baked ham with maple 
syrup and forget your champagne 
sauces. 

Do you like pumpkin pie? Pump 
kins will not keep all winter, but 
George Rector himself could not tell 
a squash pie from a pumpkin pie if 
the squash pie were made with hall 
a cup of maple syrup instead of 
brown or white sugar. The proper 
sweetening for pumpkin 
course, is maple sugar. 


pie, of 


Cut a squash in cubes and boil it. 
Then drain the cubes, cover them 
with maple syrup and melted 
butter, and bake them until they are 
soft. King Tut, King Tut, you don’t 
know how much you missed! 

Slice boiled 
cover them with maple sugar or ma- 


carrots lengthwise, 


ple syrup in a shallow dish, and bake 
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them until they are glazed. Prepare 
boiled sweet potatoes or canned pine- 
apple rings the same way; the only 
precaution necessary is to be sure to 
cook enough for second and third 
helpings. 

When your palate has been aroused 
by these simpler dishes, you are ready 
to go on to the cakes and puddings, 
the cookies, the pickles, and the can- 
dies. Buy another copy of YANKEE 
(you will want to keep this one, of 
course) and clip the following recipes 
for your kitchen file. 

Map te Sucar: Boil the syrup to 
about 238 degrees and stir. This tem- 
perature may be lower, even down to 
230, if the stirring is vigorous. If it is 
not stirred, the points of quickest 
cooling, the edges, become hard and 
coarse grained and the center, the last 
part to cool, will be mushy. When you 
are ready to use the sugar in cooking, 
break up the lumps with the back of 
a spoon or scrape them with a knife. 

Mapte Vinecar: Dilute the syrup 
with soft water until it weighs nine 
pounds to the gallon. To seven and 
one-half gallons of diluted syrup add 
one-half ounce each of ammonium 
sulphate and sodium phosphate. Add 
a cake of yeast and allow two weeks 
for fermentation. Strain into a vinegar 
barrel and add a small quantity of 
mother of vinegar, covering the bung- 
holes with muslin to exclude vinegar 


flies. 


MapLe WALNUT CREAM PuDDING 


1 cup maple syrup 

2 tablespoons cornstarch 
2 eggs 

1 cup cream 

2 cups milk 

4 


teaspoon salt 
§ cup chopped walnuts 

Scald 13 cups of milk with the ma- 
ple syrup in the top of a double 
boiler. Combine the cornstarch with 
the remaining milk and add gradu- 
ally to the hot mixture, stirring con- 
stantly. Cook 25 minutes, add this 
mixture to the slightly beaten eggs 
and cook five minutes longer. Garn- 
ish with nuts while still hot and serve 
cold with whipped cream. 


MapLe Mousse 
1 cup maple syrup 
Yolks of 4 eggs 
2 to 3 cups milk 
1 pint cream 
Make a custard of the egg-yolks, the 
milk, and the syrup, mix in the cream 
thoroughly, and still-freeze. 


[CONTINUED ON PAGE 32] 
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RESETTLEMENT CARRIES ON 





By Cecilia B. Van Auken 


WHAT THE RESETTLEMENT ADMINISTRATION IS DOING FOR 
YANKEE FARMERS 


“He will not go beyond his father’s saying, 
And he likes having thought of it so well, 
He says again, “Good fences make good neighbors.” 


SAyiLteE THE New _ ENGLAND 
ence and is loathe to accept 
© relief, he is nevertheless a 
sound believer in the good old “in 
union there is strength.” 

From the earliest days farmers have 
worked on the theory that, through 
co-operative effort, they could work to 
greater advantage. Neighborliness was 
the foundation of their success in 
overcoming hardships which would 
otherwise have been unsurmountable. 
The colonist turned to any and all 
who lived around him for assistance, 
and he never turned 1 vain. 

Then, gradually, this spirit of co- 
operation slackened. When a farmer 
wanted to build a new house or 
barn, he no longer asked his neigh- 
bors to help him. He hired a contract- 
or and paid for his services. If he 
wanted his fence mended, he paid a 
hired man to do it. Gone were the 
days of old-time husking bees, log- 
rolling, stump-pulling, and other ac- 
tivities in which a whole community 
joined hands for the accomplishment 
of a common undertaking. 

The farmer of today is turning 
once more to the early principle of 
putting shoulder to shoulder in joint 
effort. He is finding that this means is 
as effective a method of weathering 
the vicissitudes of modern life, as it 
proved to be in overcoming the hard- 
ships of pioneer days. 

Responsible, in no small degree, 
for this return to the spirit of neigh- 
borly co-operation, have been the 
efforts of the Resettlement Adminis- 
tration, emergency federal organiza- 
tion which was created to aid farmers. 

Through the making of loans for 
co-operative and community services, 
the Resettlement Administration is 
encouraging farmers to put shoulder 
to shoulder in an endeavor to be of 
mutual help. By banding together, 
farmers may secure from the Resettle- 
ment Administration, loans for the 
joint purchase of farm equipment and 
machinery, which singly they would 





Robert Frost. 


be unable to afford. Through this 
means many farmers are finding a way 
out of their economic dilemma. 

There is a close comparison, for ex- 
ample, in the work which four farm- 
ers of Canterbury, Conn., are accom- 
plishing with a tractor purchased 
with a Resettlement community serv- 
ice, and an old-fashioned stone-haul 
or stone-bee. 

These rocky fields of Eastern Con- 
necticut, veritable stone-piles often, 
are such that they would defy a life- 
time work of any one man with a sin- 
gle yoke of oxen. With the tractor, 
however, purchased with the Resettle- 
ment loan, these four Canterbury 
farmers are now able to break new 
acres for cultivation. Joint effort has 
made this possible. 

The loan for the purchase of this 
labor-saving machinery was put 
through in the name of one of the 
farmers of the group who became the 
owner. His three neighbors became 
his lessees, signing a legal agreement 
to make use of the tractor at least 
twenty hours a year at the rate of $10 
an hour. Thereby the owner was as- 
sured of an income of $60 a year, 
which he could apply toward repay- 
ment on his loan. 

Liberal terms were offered by the 
Resettlement Administration. The 
owner will have five years to pay for 
the tractor at three percent interest. 
The work which all four farmers will 
accomplish co-operatively will greatly 
offset their investment. Not only have 
they been able to turn under fields 
which never before have been broken, 
but they will have more time for 
other tasks, because with the tractor 
their plowing can be accomplished in 
shorter time than heretofore. 

A loan of $100,000 was made by 
the Resettlement Administration last 
winter to a farmers’ co-operative asso- 
ciation in Coos County, New Hamp- 
shire, for financing the cutting of 
pulpweod for sale to nearby mills. 
The majority of the farmers benefit- 


[CONTINUED ON PAGE 40] 
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ES SIR, you got a mighty 
mi nice bunch of Leghorns 
there”, repeated Mr. Han- 
son as he leaned beside 
Pa Jenkins on the barnyard fence 
admiring the latter’s chickens. 

“All white like that they look nice. 
You ought to get rid of that old 
brown one though. Kind of spoils the 
appearance of your flock”. 

“Pa wouldn’t get rid of her, would 
you Pa? Pa likes Old Battle Axe, 
don’t you Pa?” Thus spoke Johnny, 
one of the five little Jenkins boys who 
decorated the rail fence with various 
acrobatic performances. With the 
natural curiosity of children, they 
had deserted all their usual pursuits 
on the arrival of the stranger, Mr. 
Hanson. 

“Old Battle Axe is a fighting hen, 
ain't she Pa?” informed, rather than 
inquired, eight year old Willie. 

“She’s twelve years old same as 
Benjy, aint she Pa?’ piped Jimmy 
the youngest boy who was five. 

“Yes, that’s right. She’s the last of 
my game chickens which I used to 
raise. Some of the best fighting blood 
in this country runs in that old lady's 
veins. Look at the spurs she’s got. 
And don’t think she can’t use them 
either. You can’t get within a mile of 
her when she has babies. She always 
disappears for about a month in the 
summer and turns up with a brood 
of young ones. You want to watch out 
for her then. She'll tackle anything 
that gets near them chicks.” 

“Ma hates her”, put in Benjy. 

“What's that Ma hates?” inquired 
Mrs. Jenkins coming quietly up with 
a blue eyed baby girl on her hip. 

“Here Molly,” said Pa, “meet our 
new neighbor Mr. Hanson.” 





“Howdy Mis’ Jenkins.” 

“Pleased to meet you, Mr. Han- 
son.” 

“And this is our Babe,” added Pa, 


taking the little girl tenderly. “Our 
baby and only girl child. Me and Ma 
had to have five boys before we could 
get ourselves one little girl.” 

“Bet you think the world and all 
of her too.” 

“We sure do,” said Benjy, running 
forward to kiss the small pink palm 
his little sister held out to him. All 
the little boys crowded around, each 
anxious to outdo the other in exhibi- 
tions of affection. 

“Yes, you sound like it when I want 
you to look after Babe for a few min- 
utes,” scoffed Ma good-naturedly. She 
spoke to Benjy, for he, being the eld- 
est, was the only one with whom she 
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OLD BAWWHS AXE 


By Rami York 


This is Mrs. 


result of work in an 


York’s first published story.. 
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ever trusted her most precious jewel. 

That was in mid-summer. Old Bat- 
tle Axe had raised a brood of chicks 
and her duty was presumably done 
for the season, but in August she dis- 
appeared again, to no one’s regret 
unless it was Pa’s. He wondered 
about her on and off during Septem- 
ber when she failed to appear. 

“Have any of you young ones seen 
anything of that old game hen?” He 
would inquire. 

But no one had. 

“Funny where she could have gone 
to. Maybe gone off and died or some- 
thing caught her.” 

“I do believe you are actually fret- 
ting about that Old Battle Axe, Pa. 
Good riddance, I call it. I hope she 
never shows up again.” 

“Well, a game chicken ain't 
same as an ordinary fowl, 
They've got intelligence. Besides, 
many fowls have you known 
lived to be twelve years old?” 

“She wouldn't ever have lived to be 
twelve years old, if it hadn't been 
that she was born too tough for the 
pot. Anyway if she does show up 
again, she’s going to get her neck 
wrung even if she ain't an ordinary 
chicken. I’m not going to have her 
makin’ scars on Babe like she did 
with the boys.” 

“She bit me hard, didn’t she Ma,” 
interposed young Jimmy exhibiting 
with pride a small white scar on his 
fore arm. 

“Just look what she did to Jimmy 
and most likely 'twould have been his 
face if he hadn’t thrown up his arm.” 

“She wouldn't bother the kids if 
they left her alone. Any way she’s 
most likely dead. If you kids see her 
corpse anywhere, bring it home and 
we'll put her in the graveyard.” 


the 
Ma. 
how 
that 





For a few days the boys conducted 
enthusiastic searches for the old hen, 
but soon something more entertain- 
ing came up and Old Battle Axe was 
forgotten. 

At supper one evening Pa said, 
“Cant guess what I saw today.” 

“What Pa?” came from several 
throats at once. 

“An eagle, by gosh. Flying high, 
but I could see he was a big fellow. 
First one there’s been here—in a 
coon’s age. Hanson says this one has 
been over on old Baldy all summer, 
but it’s the first time I have seen him 
over this way. You young ones want 
to keep an eye on the chickens.” 

“Pa, do you reckon there's any- 
thing in those tales they used to tell 
about eagles carrying off children?” 
Ma inquired with an anxious air. 

“No,” Pa replied firmly. “Don’t 
you go getting crazy notions now. 
Have to be an awful puny light little 
young one before even a big bird 
could rise off the ground with it.” 

“All the same I remember how my 
Granny used to tell of one that 
couldn't have disappeared in any 
other way.” 

“Pooh,” said Pa, 
wave of his hand, “that’s all pish and 
tosh. Indians must have got the 
young one, or else your Granny just 
imagined the whole thing.” 

“Poo,” said young Jimmy, “that’s 
all pish and tosh Ma, ain't it Pa?” 

“All the same, you young ones 
watch out and stay close to home. 
Keep an eye on Babe too.” 

Days passed, the eagle was not seen 
again, and soon he too was forgotten. 

Came a crisp morning in October 
when a message was relayed to Ma 
that she was wanted at her sister's 
bedside in town. There followed a 
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bustling preparation for departure. 

“IT have been expecting it was about 
time for this,” said Ma. “Benjy, you 
look after Babe, and don’t let her 
out of your sight a minute.” 

“Oh-o-o-Ma! Can’t you take her 
with you? Gosh, the nuts have been 
falling all week and I have been lay- 
ing out to go nutting today.” 

“Sorry son, maybe Pa can bring her 
in tomorrow, but I can’t be bothered 
with her today. Your Aunt is sick. 
Now don’t you let nothing happen to 
Babe, you know I wouldn't trust her 
with any one else Benjy,” flattered 
Ma. 

“Oh I'll take care of her all right,” 
sighed Benjy resignedly. 

The spring wagon with Ma and Pa 
perched on the high seat had hardly 
disappeared around the mountain, 
when the Hanson boys arrived carry- 
ing gunny sacks for the nuts they 
hoped to get. 

“I can’t go fellers. I got to take care 
of Babe,” explained Benjy disconso- 
lately. 

They all sat around mourning, for 
any excursion would be spoiled with- 
out Benjy. 

“Say, I got it,” cried Jake Hanson 
at last, “we'll take Babe with us.” 

Everyone brightened but Benjy. 
“I’m afraid Ma wouldn't like it,” he 
said, “she’s awful particular about 
Babe.” 

“Aw she wouldn't care, as long as 
we take good care of her,” urged 
Clay Hanson. “We can take turns 
carrying her piggy-back. 

So Benjy was persuaded. 

It was a long mile to the wood, so 
they put the lunch Ma had left in 
their sacks and set forth to spend the 
day, knowing that Pa wouldn't be 
back before evening. 

Babe was a light little thing, 
though nearly two. Pa and Ma Jen- 
kins were always worrying for fear 
they would never raise this adorable 
infant, whom they fondly believed 
too good and beautiful for this 
world. 

Babe’s blue eyes matched the wild 
asters that dotted the meadow the 
children were traversing. The au- 
tumn sun made a halo of her golden 
curls. 

Lunch over, the boys were soon 
running about from one wonderful 
nut tree to another, shouting exult- 
antly. Babe was left to play at the 
edge of the wood, where they had 
crushed down the long meadow grass 
while they ate. 
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Benjy fully intended to watch the 
child and did look several times. See- 
ing her playing there contentedly, 
with sticks and stones, on each occa- 
sion, his mind readily accepted the 
belief that she would be quite all 
right, so he went farther and farther 
into the forest with the boys and for 
a while, in the excitement of discov- 
ery, forgot Babe. 

When he thought of her again he 
found himself some distance from the 
meadow. 

With a feeling of guilt, he slipped 
away, saying nothing to the others 
and hastened toward the spot where 
he had left his precious charge. 

When he reached it he saw the lit- 
tle circle of pressed down grass was 
bare. Babe was gone! 

“Babe,” he tried to call, but so 
great was his fear, that his voice 
emerged in a queer shaky choked 
sound. Then his eyes, searching wild- 
ly, spied far out in the field a spot of 
blue. Babe’s blue rompers! She had 
toddled out there and growing weary, 
had gone to sleep. 

The relief that followed this dis- 
covery was short lived, for even as 
Benjy quitted the wood and started 
trotting across the meadow, a floating 
shadow on the long yellow grass that 
stretched between him and Babe at- 
tracted his attention. 

One upward glance and the boy 
stood petrified with horror. Benjy 
had never seen an eagle before, but 
there was no doubt as to the identity 
of the huge bird that floated and 
swooped, down—down toward the 
helpless unconscious form of his little 
sister. 

Even had Benjy been able to move, 
the distance was too great for him to 
cover before the cruel curved talons 
could fasten themselves into the soft 
little sleeping bundle of blue which 
was Babe. 

That moment was etched on 
Benjy’s consciousness never to be 
erased. Behind him stood the peace- 
ful autumn woodland and faintly, 
like something in a dream, came the 
voices of his carefree pals. Before 
stretched the meadow, the tall yellow 
grass rippling a little in the breeze, 
like a lake on a windy day. The deep 
blue of the sky with white cloud boats 
floating. The sun so bright and warm 
over head. And in the midst of this 
beautiful, familiar scene flew danger 
and death. 

In a moment he would actually see 
his beloved baby sister carried off by 
an eagle while he stood by helpless. 





Benjy stared, frozen with horror, as 
the great bird swooped low, then, un- 
expectedly something happened: out 
of the grass sprang a squawking dem- 
on in feathers. Scattering balls of yel- 
low fluff as she flew, came Old Battle 
Axe. Fury made her look twice her 
natural size, but even so she appeared 
a puny adversary for the foe she so 
fearlessly attacked. 

Voicing fierce threats, the old hen 
launched herself furiously at the 
eagle, who, started by this assault 
from a quite unexpected source, 
swerved and tried to rise. He had got 
too low, however, to lift his heavy 
body easily, so for some distance 
across the meadow Old Battle Axe 
pursued him squawking horribly, be- 
fore he could finally flap disgustedly 
away. 

In the meantime, Benjy, released 
from the paralysis of fear, ran stumb- 
ling and shouting to gather the 
awakened and weeping Babe into his 
arms. 

The commotion had also brought 
the boys from the wood, where they 
stood gazing at the rapidly retreating 
eagle. 

Benjy made them all promise never 
to tell. He.could not imagine just 
what would be done to him if his 
parents learned of his carelessness and 
the danger Babe had incurred as a 
result of it, but it seemed fitting that 
he should receive some really dread- 
ful punishment. 

Several days later Old Battle Axe 
appeared in the barn yard with her 
late fall brood. Benjy was observed 
solicitously feeding her from a re- 
spectful distance. 

Pa and the little boys were glad to 
see her but Ma was disgusted and 
insisted that the old hen must die. “I 
ain't going to have her around here 
maybe stabbing Babe’s eyes out with 
them spurs,” she fumed. 

“But Ma,” wailed little Jimmy, 
“hadn't been for Old Battle Axe we 
wouldn’t even have any Babe.” Too 
late he realized he had _ betrayed 
Benjy and clapped his hand over his 
mouth. But the story had to come 
out then. When it was all told, Ma 
looked rather white and held the 
baby close. 

“Benjy,” she said at last, “you go 
fetch a pan of oats. Those grains of 
corn are too big for her babies, poor 
old thing. Now you men folks all re- 
member, you got to watch Babe so 
that old devil don’t jump onto her.” 

“Sure Ma, we'll watch her, won't 
we, Pa?” 
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REVIVING THE HERB INDUSTRY 


LUTHER BuRBANK, Mr. BAKER’s First INstructToR, W1 


By FREDERIC W. BAKER 


UNDERSTAND, STARTED 


Tue AutTHor’s INTEREST IN THIs SUBJECT AT AN EARLY AGI 





KNOWS THAT THE 


even sniff from memory the spicy 
pungency of the bundles of dried 
herbs dangling from sloping rafters; 
and only too well, taste the bitterness 
of the brews with which grandmother 
attacked our childhood ailments. 
Such use of herbs was typical of the 
general self-sufficiency of our forbears. 
Indeed, many a small farmer in New 
England today is almost self-sustain- 
ing, as witness the man who recently 
justified an estimated expense of under 
two hundred dollars a year for a fam- 
ily of five, by explaining: “We raise 
our own vegetables, of course, and we 
keep a cow for milk and butter, pul- 
lets for eggs, pigs for pork and bacon, 
and a sow for pigs.” Herbs for family 
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doctoring, however, have no particu- 
lar significance from a commercial 
point of view. 

The discovery of a once flourishing 
herb industry in New Hampshire, and 
the idea of reviving it, came about 
through a trip to Enfield with an en- 
gineer who wanted to investigate an 
irrigation system in what once had 
been a thriving Shaker community. 
From a hilltop reservoir, the Shakers 
had conducted two streams of water 
across three brooks to create power 
for an upright sawmill, and to irrigate 
about seventy-five acres of land known 
as the “Physic Garden.” As a druggist, 
I realized that seventy-five acres 
would produce a lot of physic, and I 
was naturally curious to know what 
in the world they did with it all. 

Though it was hard to find authen- 
tic business records of the Shaker 
communities, bits of information col- 


lected here and there fitted together 
into an amazing whole. It was found 
to be a characteristic of the Shakers 
that they marketed a finished product 
rather than the raw material. They 
sold knitted woolen garments instead 
of crude wool; and cider applesauce, 
famous in Colonial times and later, 
rather than apples. In the case of 
crude drugs and condiments, they ran 
true to form by processing many of 
them for market. 

In all their communities in New 
England and New York state, the 
Shakers raised drugs and condiments 
on a large scale for the market. Enfield 
and Canterbury in New Hampshire, 
and Alfred, just over the line in 
Maine, were particularly large and 
thrifty. Shaker extracts became fam- 
ous; the 19th and earlier editions of 
the United States Dispensatory recog- 
nized their high quality. 
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The Shakers were a religious sect 
similar to the Quakers, holding their 
property in common and keeping 
themselves separate from the world 
... “all the property belonging to 
everybody and nobody owning any- 
thing.” Their industries were likewise 
common property, held in mutual 
trust for the common good. Their 
business affairs were closely guarded, 
and no interference from the outside 
was countenanced. Gleanings from an 
Old Shaker Journal abounds in home- 
ly little incidents in the everyday life 
of these quiet, peace-loving folk: 
“Mary and Charlotte cut the Marsh- 
mallow, Sweet Marjoram and Rue 
Seed,” “Isaac got a load of life-ever- 
lasting.” But the business man snaps 
to alert attention when he reads that, 
during the month of February 1852, 
the Shakers put up 10 pounds of fine 
lily root and 100 pounds of ground 
sage in pound papers; that they 
packed $200 worth of pressed herbs to 
go to Wilson, Fairbanks and Com- 
pany for a California order; 4 large 
boxes of prepared herbs for Weeks & 
Potter in Boston; and $15,000 worth 
of ground herbs in cans for Under- 
wood and for Davis of Boston. That, 
in the same year, they pressed 250 
pounds of hops and packed 79 differ- 
ent varieties of 2 pounds each for 
shipment to London, England. And 
all of these drugs came from a single 
community in a single season! 

Comparison of an old catalog pub- 
lished in 1840 with a current issue re- 
vealed that approximately 150 drugs 
called for in today’s market had been 
raised by Shaker communities in New 
Hampshire. Two questions naturally 
arose: What ever became of a busi- 
ness of such proportions? If herbs 
were once grown in New Hampshire 
on such a scale and of such excellence, 
why couldn't they be grown again? 

The decline of their herb business 
parallels the decline of the Shaker 
communities themselves—but that is 
another story. The second question 
has already been partially answered 
in the so-called “Medicinal Herbs 
Research Project” conducted during 
the past several months with the en- 
thusiastic support of Andrew L. Fel- 
ker, Commissioner of Agriculture for 
New Hampshire. 

The initial survey, financed by 
ERA funds and begun in April 1935, 
had as its primary object the study of 
herb production, market standards, 
prices of both wild and cultivated 
drug plants and condiments, their 
habitat and soil, and other conditions 
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governing their growth; to map the 
large tracts of wild growth that had 
commercial possibilities, such as 
witch hazel; and to put this informa- 
tion into a practical report for the 
farmers of the state. 

A small competent staff was organ- 
ized, including pharmacists and col- 
lege-trained men who had majored in 
chemistry, biology and kindred sub- 
jects. As the survey progressed, many 
drug plants were found growing wild 
in various sections. Through the co- 
operation of an interested florist who 
offered a small tract of land, we were 
able to transplant a variety of speci- 
mens for closer observation. 

Among the medicinal herbs select- 
ed for more intense study was wild 
peppermint. Oil distilled from the 
native plant, with the aid of an old 
fireless cooker made into a still, was 
found from analysis in the State Lab- 
oratory to have the color bouquet, 
specific gravity and the high menthol 
content requisite for a high grade oil 
of peppermint. Throughout the state 
are acres of this herb which might 
well be used commercially in much 
the same manner as the state of Mich- 
igan has developed a mint industry of 
major importance. From the small 
farmer’s point of view, the cost of 
growing an acre of peppermint and 
producing the oil is much less than 
the required investment per acre in 
raising potatoes, and the average net 
profit per acre is appreciably greater. 
Furthermore, the life of a planting of 
peppermint is three or four years. 
Putting peppermint in at such inter- 
vals is obviously easier than putting 
in some other crop every year. 


Early in the summer, two small 
books were prepared and published. 
Ninety-nine Herbs, was written for 
garden lovers interested in small 
herb gardens for their own pleasure 
and satisfaction, or for a little pin 
money. (There are fashions in gar- 
dens as in everything else—rock gar- 
dens have enjoyed almost as great a 
popularity as Swing Skirts. In the 
language of fashion, rock gardens may 
now be said to be a popular vogue, 
with herb gardens rising to the ascen- 
dency of “high fashion.) In Ninety- 
nine Herbs, a brief history and ro- 
mance of each plant is given, but 
more essentially, the type of soil re- 
quired, height of plant, whether an- 
nual or perennial—also the color of 
its blossom and time of flowering, so 
that a desired color scheme may be 
carried out. 

The other book was written entire- 





ly from the viewpoint of the farmer, 
in his own language. It handles each 
crude drug from the standpoint of 
occurrence, propagation, harvesting, 
production, market and shipping. 

Requests for both books exceeded 
all expectations. Inquiries came in 
from every state in the union, and 
hundreds are still on file pending 
publication of new editions. 

The initial survey was suspended 
sarly in the summer of 1935, because 
of lack of funds. 

An interesting by-product of this 
experiment was what it did for the 
men engaged in it. Some of them had 
been out of work for some time, and 
in many instances they re-established 
their morale to such an extent that 
they were able to find new employ- 
ment in their own or related fields. 
One man, from knowledge gained on 
the survey, spent the summer gather- 
ing wild drugs. Among other things, 
he collected 100 pounds of gold 
thread, of such quality as to command 
the top market price of $2.50 a 
pound! 

The day before Christmas the pro- 
ject was resumed, this time under the 
auspices of the WPA. A smali green- 
house, with two acres of land, was 
leased by the state, and the new ex- 
periment was established along lines 
calculated to be of definite state value. 

As a result of the initial survey, 
three specific objectives have been set 
up. 

The first is to teach the farmer, 
through printed bulletins and_per- 
sonal contact, how to identify and 
evaluate those medical plants parti- 
cularly adapted to his land. In many 
cases, waste land may be used in pro- 
fitable culture of many classes of herbs 
or shrubs which he now considers 
worthless. In fact, the basis of a small 
potential fortune might be already 
growing in neglect right on his own 
farm! 

The second objective is to supply 
full information on the methods of 
propagation, harvesting, and prepar- 
ing for market; on the growths best 
suited to individual facilities; to dem- 
onstrate the best type of modern 
packaging suitable to his product, for 
greatest sales appeal and financial re- 
turn. 

The third objective is to find mar- 
kets, to help him in preparing and 
processing his products, and to make 
such tests for purity and standardiza- 
tion as to enable him to command 
prices well above the market quota- 
tions. 
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Pamphlets have already been pre- 
pared by the project supervisor and 
published by the State of New Hamp- 
shire under such titles as:Profitable 
Wild Plants of New Hampshire, 
Plants That Can Be Cultivated for 
Profit in New Hampshire, A Report 
on Peppermint, etc. 

Work in the greenhouse started 
about February first with seeds ob- 
tained from France, England, and 
many other sources. One of the large 
pharmaceutical houses contributed 
certain seeds true to species—an ex- 
tremely important factor in raising 
medicinal plants or condiments. 

Though some varieties were seeded 
directly into the soil, most of the 
plants were propagated from seed in 
flats. The plants were nursed along 
to the point where they could be 
transplanted into small pots, and 
then were put into cold frames to har- 
den up before being set out in the 
field. 

There’s a cadence—there’s almost 
an elusive fragrance—in the very 
names of some of the perfume plants, 
condiments and medicinal herbs be- 
ing studied...lavender, sweet mar- 
joram, thyme, rosemary, sage, sum- 
mer savory, sweet basil, lemon balm, 
bergamot mint, hyssop, pyrethrum, 
balsam. 

About g2 different varieties were 
used, planting and transplanting be- 
ing done at the natural time for 
planting gardens in New Hamp- 
shire, as it was important to determ- 
ine what plants, under normal handl- 
ing, would flourish in our climate. 
On the night of the fifteenth of May, 
when the field was well filled with 
tender young plants three and four 
inches high, one of the heaviest frosts 
ever recorded at so late a date de- 
scended upon New Hampshire. Not 
only a frost, but a “freeze,” and it 
lasted for three successive nights! 

The United States Navy has some- 
thing for a reputation for smudges, 
but I question if even the naval ex- 
perts have ever achieved anything 
more dense and nauseous than our 
boys did. For three nights running 
they stayed at the gardens on their own 
time. Empty oil cans were hastily col- 
lected, and set out all over the field, 
and sacking soaked in crank shaft oil, 
fired. Traffic was held up on the main 
road, but so was the frost, and we 
came out with the loss of but one herb 
—basil. Even that was not a perman- 
ent loss, as there was still a replace- 
ment of small plants in the green- 


house. 
[CONTINUED ON PAGE 38] 
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IRE CHIEF Nancy ALLEN of 
| Cedar Hill, Rhode Island, 

Ss alone among women in 

SS New England, heads a fire 
department. Wearing slicker, helmet, 
rubber boots and a determined grin, 
Miss Allen drives a half-ton truck 
equipped with pumps, hose and flood 
lights, and likes her job. She has fif- 
teen men under her and says the 
hardest part of her work is keeping 
them happy and ready to take orders 
without seeming too severe and seri- 
ous, since it is a volunteer outfit. 
Asked what citizens of Cedar Hill 
thought of a woman fire chief Miss 
Allen replied modestly, “They don’t 
mind.” 

She inherited her flair for fires from 
her great-great grandfather, a staunch 
and patriotic Yankee, Zachariah Al- 
len who gave the city of Providence 
some of its earliest fire equipment, 
was an ardent volunteer fire fighter 
and founded the Factory Mutuals 
Fire Insurance Companies. She is, she 
says, a throw-back, for neither her 
father nor brothers are interested in 
fires. As for herself, the pleasantest 
thing in life is licking a bad fire, 
quickly and efficiently! 

Miss Allen is an alert person to 
meet, competent and vigorous, about 
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five-feet-nine-inches tall, weighs near- 
ly 200, has bright blue eyes, yellow 
hair and is 28 years old. She never 
heard of another woman fire chief but 
has headed the Cedar Hill depart- 
ment for four exciting years and never 
wants to stop. 

“A fire we responded to in North 
Kingston, April 28, 1935, was the 
most exciting fire we ever handled,” 
she said. ““The alarm came in at 10:45 
in the morning, and we found a large 
forest fire burning towards the Anne 
Crawford Allen Hospital for Crippled 
Children. There were two other fire 
departments there but they were on 
the back side of the fire. We pulled 
into the hospital yard and laid a line 
to protect the building. Then the oth- 
er companies drove in, and we pulled 
out to knock down the fire before it 
reached the buildings. It was blazing 
in pine woods and the smoke was so 
thick you could not see your hand 
before your face. I ordered my driver 
to keep going through the smoke un- 
til we could see the flames. Dodging 
tree stumps and ditches, we didn’t no- 
tice the fire until we had driven about 
ten feet into it. The temperature 
was about 125 degrees.” Miss Allen 
paused, skipping all account of her 
own heroism and summed up briefly, 
“We knocked down the fire!” 
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MOUNTAIN LAUREL OF 
CONNECTICUT 


HERE ARE NOT MANY MOUN- 
TAINS in Connecticut, and not 
too many laurel bushes, either. 
That is not the fault of the 

terrain; “mountain” laurel will grow 
well enough on plains and along val- 
leys, and thrives in old pastures, acid 
of soil and non-productive of grass. 
There it crowds among the hardhack, 
shunned by cattle who know its pois- 
onous quality, and paving—or rather 
brushing the way for forest trees 
which eventually will shade it out. 
Laurel is not a rare shrub yet, but it 
will be if automobiles keep on collect- 
ing its glossy leaves for Christmas 
greens, and breaking away in late 
spring the pinky-white calico patches 
of its bloom. Northward in Massa- 
chusetts, it is “protected” to some ex- 
tent by law (if the law were enforced) 
but the Nutmeg State, so far, hasn't 
done even that little to conserve its 
floral emblem. 

Some people cultivate the laurel, 
but getting it started in a new place 
takes a bit of doing. The sour soil it 
affects doesn’t look fertile, but it 
suits the laurel better than rich gar- 
den loam of less acid character; it 
favors, also, certain ground-fungi 
which form subterranean _partner- 
ships with the root-tips of the laurel. 
If this association be broken by trans- 
planting, or upset by the nature of 
the new soil, the laurel fails to thrive. 
But Peter Kalm, the Swedish botanist 
from whom laurel gets its scientific 
name—Kalmia—succeeded in transfer- 
ring it to Europe something like two 
centuries ago, and there it is valued in 
gardens. If the plant were exotic, we 
would probably take greater pains 
with it in this country. 


MAYFLOWER OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 


URELY NO STATE FLOWER could 

be a more inevitable choice 

than the mayflower of Massa- 

chusetts. The Pilgrims must 
have found in its fragrance the first 
breath of real spring after that first 
fierce winter. Yet it was but a few 
years ago that the Yankee mistress of 
a one-room school learned that the 
Old Bay State was lagging far behind 
most of her sister commonwealths in 
choosing an emblem. So she bestirred 
herself, as Yankee school ma’ams do, 
and soon had created a_ sentiment 
which placed the State’s floral crown 
where it rightfully belonged. 

Epigaea repens — “something that 
creeps along the ground—”. And _ yet 
this description gives no idea at all— 
how could it?—of the pink-white clus- 
tered chalices, dewy-damp and _ frag- 
rant, which rise so slightly above the 
dull greenness of the foliage as though 
they knew too well how many greedy 
hands, how many wandering automo- 
biles, were out in search of them. 
And the modern men of Massa- 
chusetts—well, those who sit beneath 
the Sacred Codfish have “made a 
law about it” which, alas, few 
people respect save those who would 
guard the blossoms anyway. It is 
easily ripped up, and it seeds poorly. 
As for cultivating it, you might as 
well try to preserve soap-bubbles or 
the very breath of spring itself. So, in 
most of the thickly-settled parts of 
New England, it is already gone, 
though it survives in outlying wood- 
lands and abandoned farms where the 
soil has gone acid. Thence the travel- 
ers ravage it to let it die in tight 
bunches in the towns. A pity. 

And yet, it would be a pity also if 


a city child could never see a may- 
flower. 
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PINE CONE AND TASSEL 
OF MAINE 


HE Pine Tree Srate could 

hardly choose another em- 

blem, though there must have 

been some tendency, down 
Aroostook way, to vote for the potato 
blossom. 

Nowadays the role of pine pollen 
is less spectacular than ages ago when 
it helped to construct coal-beds; but, 
from our point of view, no less useful. 
It drifts everywhere in the wind; it 
has been picked up in the atmosphere 
four hundred miles from the tree 
which bore it! One grain in ten bil- 
lion, perhaps, of this lavishness of na- 
ture sifts between the scales of the 
pistillate cone, which at that stage is 
so tiny that it is rarely noticed. There 
the pollen grain grows, and produces 
a plant of a sort, so small that the 
naked eye could never find it. Ferti- 
lization takes place, and seeds begin 
to develop beneath the gummy shel- 
ters of the scales. It is a deliberate 
process; pines are ancient things, and 
months mean little to them. Two 
years, at least, pass before the seed- 
bearing cones reach the familiar 
brown long-leathery form, and open 
to scatter the key-like seeds, which 
whirl away in the wind to build, if 
they can, another forest for the Pine 
Tree State of Maine. 
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FLOWERS 
SINGLAND 


E. E. Stanford 


By the Author 


PURPLE LILAC 
OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 


EW HAMPSHIRE HAS CHOSEN 

the purple lilac, but this state 

has no “copyright” on it. All 

through New England it 
grows, and all through the country 
westward to the land where wander- 
ing Yankees have to take ship if they 
wish to fare farther. 

Thousands of abandoned cellar- 
holes still are decked in spring with 
the trumpeted color and fragrance of 
purple lilac. Once _ established, 
though rarely spread from seed, it 
maintains itself tenaciously and even 
marches forward, in conservative 
fashion. And it persists, until the 
eventual vanguard of the forest shades 
it out. 

Lilacs—there are many lilacs, of 
many colors. Some of them are more 
highly fancied by the wealthy who are 
apt to scorn the purple lilac because it 
is something everyone can have. 

The purple lilac is solid and stubby 
of growth, with heart-shaped leaves 
borne oppositely, which turn purple 
also in the autumn, worth noting 
among the flamboyant colors in the 
gay funeral march of the foliage. Op- 
posite and balanced, too, are the stiff- 
thrust branches, and even the term- 
inal buds, which break into spring 
bouquets of blooms as evenly divid- 
ed, almost, as the ballots of New 
Hampshire last Election Day. 
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VIOLET OF RHODE ISLAND 


HERE IS A CERTAIN FITNESS in 
the choice of the “modest vio- 
let’ for floral emblem of Lit- 
tle Rhody, smallest of the 
States. But, it must be remembered, 
there are very few plants which pro- 
ject so large a proportion of them- 
selves into the “sweetness and light” 
of bloom. Like flower, like State. 
(Rhode Island papers please copy). 
These jaunty flowers of the violet 
are of many kinds and many colors. 
There are something like two hun- 
dred and fifty sorts, scattered about 
the world, mostly in northern coun- 
tries. Possibly within 


Rhode 


wealth has not restricted its choice to 


twenty occul 
Island, and that common- 
any one of them. While every one 
knows a violet, it is often difficult in- 
deed to tell just what sort of a violet 
one has in hand, for the species inter- 
breed and hybridize in most confusing 
fashion. Violets have, in fact, been 
searchingly studied for this reason, and 
have served as plant guinea-pigs in 
nobody knows how many abstruse re- 
searches in that knotty subject, hered- 
ity. Some people have given large 
parts of their lives to this sort of 
thing. Most famous of all was a Yan- 
kee, if not a Rhode Islander—that 
staunch old Vermonter, Ezra Brain- 
erd, so many years President of Mid- 
dlebury College. 

These showy flowers are cross-pol- 
linated by insects, and their peculiar 
shape appears as though particularly 
devised for the visitation of certain 
small wild bees. But in spite of thei 
showiness of bloom, violets do not 


advertise all their family affairs to the 


world. 









RED CLOVER OF VERMONT 


HE SHREWDNESS OF VERMONT is 

reflected in its flower choice. 

Save for Maine, no other New 

England State has been prac- 
tical enough to select an emblem that 
is really a money-plant. For the green 
hills of Vermont, and for many a 
meadow this side the Mississippi and 
out into Iowa, red clover is the sign 
of prosperity. 

More than any of its numerous rel- 
atives, red clover is the Yankee farm- 
er’s friend. It grows luxuriantly where 
there is lime in the soil; more than 
that, the tiny wartlets on the roots 
harbor billions of bacteria. Not so 
good, you say? But these are special 
bacteria. They catch nitrogen from 
the air—a trick no green plant knows, 
and which man himself has been long 
enough in learning—and hand it over 
to the clover. Thus the clovers leave 
the land, in one respect at least, bet- 
ter than they found it, and they were 
grown for centuries for that purpose 
before anyone ever heard of bacteria, 
or noticed the lumps on the roots. 

Red clover mixes well with grass or 
oats, and can scarcely be beaten for a 
(though you'd better not 
feed too many heads of it to a horse). 
Ancient ladies, wise in the way of 
herbs, gather the blossoms to make 
“blood purifier.” 

Red clover, in New England as 


hay crop 


elsewhere, sets seed through pollena- 
tion by what our English cousins call 
humblebees. Their tongues are longer 
than those of honey-bees, and thus 
plumb the deep tubes of the red 
clover the striped fellows can’t reach. 
































DHE EARLIEST AUTHENTIC REC- 
orps of fish in New Eng- 
jland waters date from 1497, 

: =— when the English explorer, 
John Cabot, reported an abundance 
of codfish off Newfoundland. As the 
news spread through a war-wearied 
and bankrupt Europe the possibilities 
of such a valuable natural resource 
became at once a major factor in the 
economic and political enterprise of 
Old World governments and people. 
Everyone has read of Sir Francis 
Drake’s circumnavigation of the globe, 
but few, among even the well-in- 
formed, know that during the year in 
which he started that remarkable voy- 
age more than three hundred fishing 
craft sailed out of western European 
ports to fish for cod in what are now 
American waters. Fishing off the coast 
of New England and on the New- 
foundland banks was a thriving busi- 
ness before permanent settlements 
were established on shore; and there 
seems little doubt that the abundant 
fishing in these waters was largely 
responsible for the success of the Ply- 
mouth Colony. The avowed purpose 
of the Founding Fathers—to serve 
God and to fish—was in all probability 
inspired in the reverse order. It is 
small wonder then, that their grateful 
descendants have installed a_ well- 
mounted cod, the sacred cow of New 
England, in the State House at Bos- 
ton. 

At the outset France, England, 
Spain and Portugal were active in 
developing the fishery. But gradually 
France and England became the sur- 
viving contenders and maintained a 
bitter struggle that finally ended with 
the lowering of the French flag at 
Quebec. Following this, the North 
Aulantic fisheries flourished as never 
before and the sparse little colonies 
became increasingly important in 
world commerce as they developed 
their export trade in fish. Statesmen 
in London, believing that the fisher- 
ies were the cornerstone of colonial 
power, sought desperately to hold 
them within bounds; and failing, at- 
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HOLY 
IVIPANG SI REN ERI 


By JOHN MOORE 


This is the second part of 
Moore’s experiences with the fish- 
ing fleet...a special assignment 
from YANKEE. 


tempted destructive legislation. There 
is litthe doubt that these efforts to 
destroy the industry were among the 
causes of the War of the Revolution. 
Certainly the treaty concluding the 
war gave American fishermen far 
more liberal privileges in fishing the 
waters of Great Britain than they had 
ever enjoyed before. Following the 
War of 1812, however, Great Britain 
refused to recognize the rights provid- 
ed by certain of the agreements under 
the treaty of 1783. The controversy 
over these rights continued intermit- 
tently until it was apparently settled 
by the International Board of Arbi- 
tration in 1908. 

The earliest fishery was for cod, the 
only fish sought as food until about 
1818, although small mackerel were 
caught to bait the cod lines. But from 
then on, new species entered the mar- 
kets. Records for the year 1830 indi- 
cate that mackerel, menhaden, her- 
ring, hake, haddock, halibut, shad 
and oysters, as well as cod, were taken 
in huge quantities. It is estimated 
that more than one hundred and six- 
ty million pounds of mackerel alone 
were caught in 1831, a puzzling con- 
trast to the catch for 1934, slightly in 
excess of sixty million pounds. At the 
present time more than sixty species 
of fish comprise the commercial fisher- 
ies of New England, although only 
about half of this number are in sub- 
stantial demand. 

Thus the historical background was 
pieced together for me by the skipper 
and crew of OLD GLORY as we ran 
south for the region of Nantucket 
Shoals and South Channel. We were 
after mackerel with a purse seine, 
which lay in careful bights in the 
seine boat we were towing astern. The 
seine boat, like the mother vessel, is of 
unusually strong construction. She 
must be rugged to withstand the con- 
stant jerks and strains of towing, 
even in the smoothest weather. Often 
she puts out in heavy seas, loaded 
deep with the net and eight or nine 


men; and she must be equal to the> 


great thwartship strain when perhaps 











as many as twenty tons of fish are 
pursed in the net and the purse line 
drawn taut with the geared hand 
winch. Her lines and mold are those 
of the traditional New England dory, 
a type evolved through centuries of 
use in all sorts of weather and for 
almost every purpose. The result is a 
chastely simple craft that combines 
the graceful buoyancy of a gull with 
the seaworthiness of a battleship. As a 
rule, the seine boat is something over 
thirty feet long, with a proportionate 
beam, say seven feet. She is built 
mostly of cedar. A platform running 
three feet fore and aft is built in the 
stern about a foot below the gunwale 
to provide a vantage point for the 
skipper in directing the movements of 
the boat in circling a school of mack- 
erel; and there is also a platform in 
the bow for the man who handles the 
cork line when the net is handled. 
She is braced with four thwarts, three 
placed forward of amidship and the 
fourth well aft to provide stowage for 
the net in the space between. 

The purse seine is two, often up to 
three fathoms; long and ten to fifteen 
fathoms deep, (A fathom is six linear 
feet), with one and three quarter inch 
mesh. In the bunt, which bears prac- 
tically all of the weight of the fish 
when the seine is pursed, No. 15 and 
No. 20 cotton twine make up a square 
of four to five hundred meshes in the 
dory’s wing of the net, while the bulk 
of the net is made of lighter twine. 
The cork and ring lines, at the top 
and bottom of the net, are light man- 
ila rope. The net hangs from these 
lines, lashed thereto with heavy cot- 
ton thread. The purse line, a hundred 
and fifty fathoms of medium hemp, 
passes through brass rings which are 
suspended in beckets or loops regu- 
larly spaced along the lower length of 
the net. The cork line runs along the 
top of the net, bearing from two to 
three thousand cork floats varying 
from three to five inches in diameter. 
The largest corks are placed quite 
close together at and near the bunt, 
where the greatest buoyancy is need- 
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ed. The smaller corks are placed far- 
ther apart along the boat’s wing of 
the net. Beckets, about a foot long, 
secure to hank lines on the gunwale 
or rail of the mother vessel and hold 
the net close while the fish are being 
loaded aboard. 

The whole net is tarred but once, 
and that when new. Subsequent treat- 
ment for its preservation consists of a 
pickling process. After a catch is made 
and stowed down, about four bushels 
of coarse salt are sprinkled over each 
arm of the net as it lies in the boat. 
Sea water is poured over the net and 
the solution, pumped from the bot- 
tom of the boat, is poured over the 
twine and this process is repeated sev- 
eral times if the net has not been put 
overboard after the catch. When the 
net is very slimy, it is washed with a 
pressure stream from the hose aboard 
the mother vessel. Such solicitude is 
quite understandable when one learns 
the cost of a purse seine. 

It was several days before we ran 
close enough to a school of mackerel 
to put out the boat and set the seine. 
The fishing, however, had begun 
when we were scarcely clear of Glou- 
cester harbor. Before the docklines 
were coiled down and stowed, the cus- 
tomary two man, two hour watches 
were set—the lookout at the foremast 
crosstrees and the skipper relinquish- 
ing the wheel to the regular helms- 
man after taking the vessel out of 
port. 

The mackerel seiner, setting out on 
a trip, is a fairly self-contained enter- 
prise. The company, which owns the 
vessel and all her equipment, fits her 
out with food stores, fuel oil and lub- 
ricating oil. In settling up, this cost 
of fitting out is deducted from the 
“stock”, the gross proceeds of a trip or 
series of trips with the same crew. The 
additional earnings of the engineer 
and the cook, amounting to a dollar a 
dlay each and who, of course, receive 
their shares with the rest of the crew 
as well, are also deducted. This is 
something of a bonus in token of the 
greater demands made upon them by 
their duties, which are practically 
continuous. One half of the net pro- 
ceeds are then retained by the coin- 
pany; and the balance is divided into 
as many equal shares as there are men 
in the crew, but allowing several 
shares to the skipper, who often re- 
ceives a percentage of the company’s 
share as well. 

Mackerel seining is certainly not as 
hazardous nor as uncomfortable as 
handling for cod well offshore in mid- 
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winter. And, while it lacks the sheer 
and exciting sport which combines 
with profit to make swordfishing an 
eminently satisfying means of liveli- 
hood, it is far from dull. There is 
nothing to prevent the mackerel sein- 
er from taking sport and profit to- 
gether when a hail from the lookout 
signals a swordfish somewhere off the 
bows. And there are days when con- 
ditions are so unfavorable for seining 
that the seiner becomes temporarily 
a swordfisherman. Aboard OLD 
GLORY we had some men who were 
past masters of the “iron”, the har- 
poon. The skipper, and Waldo Car- 
rigan, without knowledge of their pos- 
sibilities in the Olympic games hurled 
an iron straight and hard. Aubrey 
Hawes, however, claimed ability to 
take a swordfish under any circum- 
stances, needing no iron. He cited an 
instance when he enticed a huge and 
enraged swordfish to attack his dory 
and, when the charging fish had pen- 
etrated the bottom of the boat, Aub- 
rey seized the sword and held on 
until the fish, weakened by struggles 
and hunger, submitted to capture. 

In their own words, these fishermen 
live high, work hard, and sleep sound- 
ly. Practically paying for their own 
food supplies, they insist on a wide 
variety of the best meats and the 
freshest vegetables and fruit; not as 
spoiled gourmands, but as men who 
work hard and long and _ conse- 
quently need plenty of good food. A 
typical breakfast would include iced 
melon, (there was plenty of chipped 
ice in the fish hold); oatmeal and dry 
cereals; lamb chops; liver and bacon; 
eggs fried, poached, scrambled and 














boiled; potatoes; pies; fresh muffins 
and popovers; toast; jams, jellies and 
marmalades; milk, coffee and tea. Be- 
cause mackerel often come up school- 
ing at sunrise and following the catch 
and stowing down a man finds him- 
self famished in mid-morning, dinner 
is ready at ten thirty. But whether 
there has been a catch will make no 
difference in the amount of food on 
the table, and the will to consume vast 
quantities of it. There are usually 
soup and a chowder; broiled sword- 
fish—ironed perhaps an hour before; 
roast mutton; steaks; vegetables in 
profusion and potatoes baked, boiled 
and mashed; a fresh, crisp salad with 
a well-mixed dressing, (no bottled 
mayonnaise for these guys); puddings 
and fresh baked cake with generous 
icing; and more pies. With dinner so 
early, supper is necessarily ready at 
three thirty in the afternoon. Chilled 
consomme; jellied ham and chicken; 
potato salad, just made; more pies, 
puddings and cake, and fresh biscuits 
and honey are the average suppe 
fare. But for the long interval before 
breakfast, before going on watch and 
coming off watch, and between meals, 
there is the “shack locker”, a cup- 
board in the galley where the hungry 
man or the nibbler may have a “mug- 
up” with what he wants of lobster 
salad (the result of a general arrange- 
ment by which the “shorts” in lobster 
traps are always available to fisher- 
men in exchange for fresh fish for lob- 
stermen when they hail a_ vessel 
bound for market); cold fried eggs; 
pies; cake; cold meat; the remains of 
puddings and other dishes; rolls, bis- 
cuits and hunks of steak and roasts and 
other remainders of the day's meals. 
For twenty-four hours a day, coffee 
and tea were hot and fresh on the gal- 
ley stove, in gallon pots. And when- 
ever the weather was warm enough, 
there was an adequate bowl of lime 
punch, with a block of ice floating in 
it. 

Except for the skipper, who slept 
in the chartroom aft of the wheel- 
house; and the engineer, who bunked 
in the fantail directly over the thud 
and thump of the propeller, we slept 
and ate in the fo’cas’le. There were 
twelve bunks, three lowers and three 
uppers on a side; and as they con- 
verged toward the bow they were 
very much like narrow shelves. The 
last men aboard drew the forward- 
most bunks, right in the eyes of the 
ship. But to me, at least, the location 
had its own advantages. 


(Continuep Next Mont) 
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SCHOOL COMMUNI TAS 


VEY IIB ESR 


By Mary Barnard 


The point, writes Mrs. Barnard, of this article is 

not one of scandalising a school board. It is 

rather one of showing how human her fellow 

board members were. After all, what's a little 
favoritism ...among friends. 


HEN I WAS ELECTED at the 
annual meeting, a 
member of the school com- 
j mittee, I received dubious 
congratulations. One friend - said, 
“Well, if you wanted it, I'm glad you 
got it, but I don’t know why you 
want it—no pay and lots of criticism.” 
Another said, “The reason you didn’t 
get more votes was because Henry 
was telling everybody that if you got 
in, you’d just be a tool of Libby.” 
Henry was the other candidate for 
school committee member, and Libby 
was chairman of the board. 

Living in a small town, population 
3,000, naturally I knew the other two 
members of the committee and the 
superintendent of schools fairly well. 

The day after town meeting the 
superintendent’s wife called me up 
and asked the whole family to supper. 
We had entertained each other casu- 
ally once or twice before. This time I 
had a previous engagement. The 
superintendent came around within 
a week to bring me a copy of the state 
school laws. 

Current among the citizens there 
were two opinions of the superintend- 
ent’s character and ability. One was 
that he was lazy and indifferent; did- 
n't know much anyway; that he took 
bribes from book and equipment 
salesmen; that he made unjustified 
concessions to committee members in 
the way of teacher personnel and re- 
pair jobs; and that his interest in one 
of his teachers was excessive. The 
other opinion was that he did well 
enough. Candidates had run for the 
school committee frequently on the 
platform that they would get rid of 
the superintendent, but after election 
they usually cooled. 

As the superintendent and I talked, 
we studied each other. I suppose he 
was trying to find out whether I 
would be careless, grasping, or cruel 
as far as he was concerned, and I was 
wondering how much he could be 
trusted. We talked about my ideas of 





town 
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the schools, his opinion of the teach- 
ers, and both of our opinions of the 
other two committeemen. His gram- 
mar and his manners were careless, 
yet he was the only native son of that 
country town that I was privileged to 
see stand up and greet my mother 
when she passed casually through the 
room. His pedagogy seemed to me 
stereotyped, but his understanding of 
people was broad-minded and forgiv- 
ing. He had had to use, and was still 
using the most involved diplomacy 
and shrewdness to keep his job, but 
in discussing the other committeemen, 
he was less guarded than I. He was 
too trusting. During the three follow- 
ing years this opinion was borne out. 
Although he lied to me about minor 
matters once or twice to save his face, 
twice he unnecessarily made state- 
ments about himself with which I 
could have blasted him out of office, 
if I had cared to repeat them. Not 
that the facts were particularly dam- 
aging, but the citizens would have 
made the most of them. He had had 
his job, a semi-political one, ten 
years, and the people in a small town 
like a change, and, even more, the 
excitement of the hunt. I thought he 
was as good a man as his job could 
retain. 

All the time the superintendent 
was talking, the persistent undercur- 
rent in my mind was the conscious- 
ness that this man had six children 
and was determined to make a living 
for them. 

My first committee meeting was un- 
impressive. John Libby, the chairman 
of the board, called me up one after- 
noon and said that the superintend- 
ent was at his house, that he had some 
bills and they'd be in with them for 
me to sign. They came, talked casually 
for a few minutes, produced the bills. 
I read them through without any 
knowledge or understanding of most 
of them, and, like a good tool, signed. 
They departed for the selectmen’s 
office with the bills. Mr. Libby had 








called up the other member as he had 
me, but had not found him at home. 
This was not surprising, as the second 
member of the board was a doctor, 
rather too busy to respond to hit-or- 
miss calls for a meeting of the school 
committee. 

This procedure turned out to be 
Mr. Libby’s usual method of calling 
and conducting meetings. With so 
small a group, previous notification, 
reading of minutes, formal program 
and formal voting perhaps seemed 
silly and affected to him. He was also 
informal about the approval of bills. 
State regulations required that bills 
should be approved by the superin- 
tendent and at least two members. 
Under Mr. Libby’s chairmanship, 
there were times when bills were paid 
without any approving — signature, 
even the superintendent’s, and often 
with the lonely approval of only one 
member. I do not think that goods 
were paid for that were not ordered 
and delivered—only that the proced- 
ure was disorderly. The right way to 
do, as I told myself often enough, was 
to insist on seeing all bills and, when- 
ever they were approved, to check off 
expenditures against budget, so that 
at a glance you might know how 
much money was left. I never both- 
ered to do what I knew should be 
done, and I’m sure nobody else ever 
did. It took too much time and con- 
centration, and after all we received 
no pay. That sort of thing was what 
the superintendent was paid for. 

Before I encountered him as an ed- 
ucator, | knew John Libby as a truck- 
ing contractor and a politician, col- 
lege-educated, rather kindly and sen- 
sitive, and committed to a personal 
necessity to get ahead. The necessity 
had its roots in his unfortunate child- 
hood, during and after which he, the 
youngest, had been bossed by a large 
and remarkably head-strong, opinion- 
ated family; and its later growth in 
the ambition of his more immediate 
family, two lively, healthy, attractive 
daughters in high school and a clever 
energetic wife with a talent and liking 
for entertaining and a lot of friends 
in the nearby city where she was 
brought up. After some months on 
the school committee, I had learned 
more about him. Whenever, to get 
ahead, it became necessary for him to 
crowd out some competitor in busi- 
ness or politics, if he were a personal 
acquaintance, Mr. Libby’s kindliness 
and sensitiveness permitted him no 
rest until 
about it. 


he had done something 
It became gradually appar- 
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ent that the school committee chair- 
manship offered an occasional oppor- 
tunity to do something about it. 

Through political friendships, pre- 
sumably, Libby secured a contract for 
trucking supplies to a state insane hos- 
pital in our town. This worked hard- 
ship upon a competitive friend and 
fellow Mason who had held the con- 
tract under the previous political ad- 
ministration, recently ousted; also 
upon another acquaintance and polit- 
ical crony, who needed and had bid 
for the contract. It was time anyway 
that the schools install a better organ- 
ized transportation system, and it was 
desirable to replace a janitor. It 
worked out that the first friend re- 
ceived the contract for transporting 
scholars, the second the janitor’s job. 
Nothing was irregular about the 
awarding of the contract. Several bids 
were received, all properly sealed. Mr. 
Libby stated openly that he had 
helped Mr. Hanson, the successful bid- 
der, make up his figures. Possibly he 
had helped the other bidders too. ‘The 
only other applicant for the job of 
janitor was a transplanted Dane, a 
good industrious citizen, but not a 
naturalized one. In the minds of two 
committee members he was thereby 
disqualified. 

At the next town meeting Mr. 
Libby did not run for re-election, and 
a man named Clark became the third 
member. 

The doctor, who succeeded to the 
chairmanship, was about seventy, still 
an idealist, although disillusioned and 
no simpleton. Because of a youth 
cramped by poverty, he was particu- 
larly urgent in his desire for attractive 
schoolrooms, pleasant and_ well- 
equipped playgrounds, — personable 
teachers. He introduced form in the 
meetings, had them held regularly, 
instructed the superintendent to pre- 
sent to each member in advance a 
program of business, had bills pre- 
sented, discussed, and approved in 
orderly fashion. He was no problem 
to the superintendent except as his 
single-mindedness in the matter of 
running the schools to the best advan- 
tage of the children conflicted with 
the more practical purposes of other 
members. 

One of these was Mr. Clark. He was 
a sunny, likable, irresponsible sales- 
man. He was elected on a platform of 
three sturdy planks—to get rid of two 
teachers, unpleasing to a few particu- 
larly articulate parents, and also of 
the superintendent, who had in ten 
years piled up a fair-sized group of 
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antagonists. He had also a_ private 
plank of his own to nail down. He 
hoped to fit his neighbors’ son into a 
high school teaching position, as a 
vacancy would occur at the end of 
the year. He was a man of consider- 
able good will and loyalty toward his 
friends. 

The first of these issues to arise was 
the election of the superintendent. A 
joint meeting of the committees of 
three towns was held one evening at 
the High School for this purpose. I 
arrived early and because I had a 
headache, sat down at a desk in the 
classroom in which we usually met 
without turning on the lights. In 
about two minutes the outer door 
slammed and I heard Mr. Clark’s 
hearty booming voice saying, “Well, 
Jim, a good many of the citizens that 
elected me told me they expected me 
to get rid of you.” 

I got up to switch on the light, but 
they passed the door, Clark continu- 
ing. “But since I’ve been coming to 
committee meetings, I’ve found out 
your'e a pretty good feller, after all, 
and I’ve decided that maybe I'll give 
you my vote.” They paused at the 
door of the big assembly room. 

“I'd appreciate it, of course,” said 
the superintendent. 

“T tell you,” said Clark quickly, “it’s 
a deal, if you'll do something for me 
—nominate John Brown for science 
teacher next year.” 

Now I was definitely eavesdrop- 
ping. In the slight pause between 
this speech and the superintendent's 
answer, I pictured his mind, the six 
children arrayed on one side, on the 
other, the desire, slightly dulled by 
previous conflict, of every normal per- 
son for the beauty of honesty. The 
superintendent said, “All right” and 
they passed into the assembly room 
and shut the door. The superintend- 
ent re-elected at this meeting, 
with only one opposing vote, presum- 
ably cast by a member from one of 
the other towns. 

The meeting held in June to elect 
teachers was an interesting one. 


was 








Since the April meeting I'd been 
thinking that I must see the superin- 
tendent and ask him to find other 
candidates besides John Brown suit- 
able for the science teacher's position. 
But the spring is a very busy season 
and somehow I didn’t get around to 
make the request a definite one, al- 
though we discussed John’s failings 
and agreed upon them, and I suggest- 
ed that we should have other candid- 
ates to vote on. John’s education, 
scholarship, and recommendations 
were such as to make him an accept- 
able candidate for the job, but he 
was handicapped for teaching in his 
home town by his sensitive, moody, 
jealous temperament, and by a far- 
flung group of talkative relatives, who 
seemed to us potential trouble-mak- 
ers. 

We voted first on the graded school 
teachers, and the two under fire were 
re-elected by two affirmative votes to 
one negative. The doctor had agreed 
with me that they were adequate. The 
superintendent announced that he 
had two candidates for the position of 
science teacher—one, John Brown, 
whom we all knew, the other a young 
woman from an adjoining state who 
had very good recommendations. He 
suggested a discussion before he nom- 
inated one of them. We discussed. 
About the young woman's personality 
we knew little. We might have asked 
her to come for an interview, as the 
superintendent suggested, but we 
really all wished to finish the business 
that night and adjourn until Septem- 
ber. We discussed women 
versus men_ teachers, teachers 
strangers, John’s unfortunate 
temperament, his need of a job, his 
excellent scholastic record, his bother- 
some relatives. At 11.45 p. m. the 
superintendent nominated him and 
we elected him unanimously and at 
11.55 we went home. I still feel sheep- 
ish when I think about it. 

The next year the doctor decided 
not to be a candidate for re-election. 
He was too old, he said, and too busy, 
and his school activities were estrang- 
ing some of his patients. The new 
committee member was a young me- 
chanic named Beeman. He lived with 
his mother and was a steady, sober, 
hard-working young man. After he 
joined us I learned that one of our 
older teachers was his mother’s cou- 
sin. She was a married woman with 
one child, a good average teacher. At 
every meeting he told us how hard 
this cousin worked, how poorly pre- 


teachers 
local 
versus 
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Every Day But Sunday: The Ro- 
mantic Age of New England Industy, 
by Jennie F. Copeland (Stephen 
Daye, $2.50). 

While this story of “our town” 
could be the story of most any of the 
early communities of New England, 
it concerns the town of Mansfield, 
Massachusetts. In many old homes in 
New England there are trunks bulg- 
ing with original documents and ac- 
count books, and it is because Miss 
Copeland’s ancestors possessed this 
Yankee trait that this interesting 
book could be made. 

Each chapter has a character of its 
own. The one concerning the cotton 
factories deals with the ever-present 
subject of child labor. There is the 
one on the discovery of iron and its 
becoming a medium of exchange; the 
minister, the school-master and the 
serving maid all received their pay in 
iron—big pockets were the vogue in 
those days. 

The chapter I liked best of all was 
“The Romance of the Straw Bonnet” 
It is treated from so many social an- 
gles. The Yankee pedlar, for instance. 
Much of his “shrewdness” must have 
been derived from the pranks he 
used to play. The ladies of Martha’s 
Vineyard, then an outpost of civiliza- 
tion, were told that two hats were al- 
ways worn, one on the front and one 
over the bun in the back. Thus the 
shrewd pedlar was able to unload two 
bonnets on every woman. One sales- 
man demonstrated the grease-eradi- 
cating virtues of his soap by rubbing 
his handkerchief on a wheel that had 
been covered with tar soap, then us- 
ing his own soap to remove the stain. 

The book is a lively affair, garn- 
ished with old stories of long evening 
entertainments and 
sports. 


leisure-time 


The Letters of Mrs. Henry Adams, 
1865-1883. Edited by Ward Thoran. 
(Little Brown, $5.00). 


Because The Education of Henry 
Adams has become a classic, we are 
particularly interested in his wife, 
and through these letters we discover 
a very human, sprightly and wholly 
feminine personality. The letters are 
written to her family, and there is an 
ease, an affection in them; also there 
is a lack of the petty gossip found in 
most letters of that day. The letters 
were written while in Europe and in 
Washington. She loved the old rather 
than the new—Reynolds was her fav- 
orite painter; she could not catch the 
beauty and simplicity of Whistler’s 
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“Mother”. Her calling list was correct, 
and she moved in the “right circles’. 
She constantly compared Europe 
with New England, and never missed 
a chance to show her love for her 
homeland. In her Washington letters, 
her dislike for James G. Blaine is 
stressed, while her admiration is man- 
ifested for John Hay. 

Notes are used effectively in mak- 
ing the letters more understandable, 
and the post-script concerning Saint 
Gaudens’ memorial statue proves en- 
lightening. This marks her resting 
place in Rock Creek Cemetery—a se- 
rene figure, yet a glamorous person- 
ality. 

This is surely one of the books 
which preserve for all time the per- 
sonalities that helped to make Ameri- 
ca. 


Moody Still Lives by Arthur Percy 
Fitt. (Revell, $1.50). 

There is no fanfare of trumpets in 
this little book which is offered for 
the D. L. Moody Centenary, 1837- 
1937- The author, Mr. Moody's son- 
in-law and secretary, tells us that it is 
sometimes said that Northfield made 
Mr. Moody. While granting certain 
values to heredity and environment, 
we can still ask, “If so, why does not 
Northfield produce another D. L. 
Moody?” 

Mr. Fitt pictures for the reader the 
Northfield of one hundred years ago, 
the Northfield which Mr. Moody 
made famous by his life and work, 
lifting it into a prominence from 
which it has never receded. 

Moody’s education was limited, but 
his liberal use of unhackneyed illus- 
trations made his sermons most popu- 
lar, understandable and_ persuasive; 
his humor was spontaneous. He was 
always looking for suggestions. His 
work overseas received the same ova- 
tion as in this country. 

The biography is told simply and 
always brings out his personal char- 
acteristics: his mastery of every situa- 
tion, his skill in personal work with 
individuals, and his deft management 
of a meeting. He was wise, likeable, 





with an understanding for others, 
firm in his belief of the Bible, and 
intense in his zeal for God. 

There is no bell-ringing here, no 
shouting. The book is small, compact, 
narrow margined, patterned, perhaps, 
after the great evangelist’s own life. 


John Trumbull, Connecticut Wit, 
by Alexander Cowie. (Chapel Hill, 
$2.50). 

As Massachusetts has her Adams; 
so Connecticut has her Trumbulls. 
There have been governors, generals, 
an artist and historians, but this bio- 
graphy deals with the poet. A child 
prodigy, reading at two, writing 
poems at the age of five, he passed 
examination for Yale at the age of 
seven, though he did not enter col- 
lege until he was thirteen. John 
Trumbull became the most celebrated 
American poet in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Although he was a minor writer, 
because he was popular and an auth- 
ority on contemporary subjects, he 
received wide acclaim during his life 
time. 

His M’Fingal, a comic libretto of 
the Revolution, “became one of the 
most cherished poems of the Ameri- 
can people. They enjoyed its lively 
episodes and its shrewd Yankee wit 
delivered in bright epigrammatic 
couplets that lodged easily in the mem- 
ory.” He has been compared to Butler 
and Churchill. His first success came 
from writing a satirical poem, “The 
Progress of Dullness.” 

Early American Rooms, 1650-1858. 
Edited by Russell Hawes Keittell. 
(Southworth-Anthoesen Press, $16.50). 

The author tells me that the edit- 
ing of this huge book has been accom- 
plished because his hobby is antiques, 
and this statement is substantiated by 
the fact that he is Vice-President of 
the Concord Antiquarian Society. 
(Incidentally, Mr. Kettell teaches at 
Middlesex School.) He also telis me 
that the study of the prints, drawn by 
prominent artists, will make one 
pause and cogitate when museum-vis- 
iting. 

A resolution to have some of the 
better things of life and the work of 
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his own tools, even if in but a single 
room of his house, was the thought 
which prevailed in many an unnamed 
New England farmer’s home about 
two centuries ago. The illustrations 
strongly portray this thought. 

This book will be exceptionally 
valuable to architects, collectors, li- 
braries and interested antique hunt- 
ers. It is the author’s purpose to help 
people to look at the artistic efforts of 
the more important periods of Ameri- 
can history, in the broadest possible 
way. 


Road to America by Frances Frost. 
(Farrar and Rinehart, $2). 


Miss Frost possesses an eager intel- 
lectual curiosity coupled with the sen- 
sitiveness of the poet. She has caught 
the spirit of the early years when 
American roads were being fashioned 
and developed. Roads to the west— 
touching St. Augustine, 1567, James- 
town, 1607, New Amsterdam, 1612, 
and our own Plymouth in 1620. “Say 
they came out of stubbornness—their 
kernel of speech was as clear as the 
grain of a riven rock.” 

Atlantic Coast, 1700: New Hamp- 
shire merchantmen tacked to the In- 
..And Massachusetts desiring 
silver plate and English coaches and 
stallions, Chinese and Indian woods 
and the Russian furs, offered steer and 
the yield of Connecticut valleys. 

Miss Frost saw 1936 New England 
in the early spring thus: “the muddy 
ruts of roads dug deep in the gravel 
... the houses, the old ones, peeling 
their white paint...the kitchen ell 

.a woodshed...the woodbox be- 
hind the stove...as the old men sit 
in the rocking chairs by the windows 
of farm house kitchens.” 

Miss Frost believes that our New 
England churches are the very core 
and symbol of our community, and 
she catches the spirit in her “New 
England Steeple”: “Here is our love” 
you said, “in this white spire leaping 
into the sky: it will endure though we 
be awake or sleeping or if we die.” 

The second section contains son- 
nets which express another side of the 
poet's nature. The last section con- 
tains new poems. They have a sure 
touch. Miss Frost possesses truth of 
characterization and her images are 
always clear. 


dies. 


The Long Whip by Jan Brevoort 
Walden and Stuart Paine. (Putnam, 
$2.50). 

The dog lover will be intrigued by 
this book. The breaking-down of fear 
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and the single-hearted devotion of the 
dog to his master and to his work as 
leader on the long pulls in Little 
America are graphically described. 
The book not only gives a story of 
the lead dog, Jack, but an intimate 
glimpse of life at the south pole, and 
the training of man and dog before 
starting on the great adventure. 

While the authors have related the 
story of one of the greatest sledge dogs 
that ever lived, they also portray the 
life of every sledge dog. It is a thrill- 
ing tale. 


AND THESE 


The Kittredge Edition of The Com- 
plete Works of Shakespeare, by 
George Lyman Kittredge. (Ginn, $6). 


Harvard’s famous professor and 
greatest living Shakespearean scholar, 
presents a two page introduction to 
each play. 


New England Short Stories, edited 
by Roger Thomas (Pontefract). 


Twenty-seven short stories. 


Rudyard Kipling in New England, 
by Howard C. Rice. (Stephen Daye, 
$7.50). 


A necessary addition to the ever- 
growing Kipling items. Although only 
an essay in length, it faithfully des- 
cribes Vermont's share in the life of 
Kipling. Four years, 1892-1896, were 
spent near Brattleboro, his first child 
was born here and his famous Jungle 
Books were written here. 


Music and other Poems by Mary G. 
Reed. (Bruce Humphries, $1). 


The initial thought lying behind 
all these poems is the author's deep 
love of music. 

“Music is the whispered breath 

Across the evening sky. 
It glows in rosy sunset flush 
And lives in misty morn.” 

Mrs. Reed lives in Canton, Massa- 
chusetts, and is a founder of many 
musical organizations. 


Maine by Lewis T. 
(Meador, $2). 


Memories of 
McKenney 


This is written by a native, whose 
wanderings in the woods show an inti- 
mate knowledge of hunting and fish- 
ing. 


Pilgrim and Pluck; Dogs of the 
Mayflower, by Arthur C. Bartlett 
(Wilde, $1.75). 

The story of two dogs whose lives 
are closely interwoven with that of 
their young masters. 
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We're Sailing in the Morning 
by Jim Coolen 


The intimate uncensored 
account of Jim Coolen on 
shipboard and ashore. The 
days and nights of an 
Ablebodied Seaman who 
left a Maine farm at the 
age of 15 years to see the 
World. 

Illustrated $2.00 
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The latest and 
greatest of the 
i] famous Merriam- 
Websters — backed 
by a century of 
leadership and 
representing the 
highest modern 
scholarship. Just 
completed ata 
cost of $1,500,000, 
Twenty years 
newer than any com- 
parable dictionary. 
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DICTIONARY 
Second Edition 
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THAT’S 


(YANKEE will pay 25c for all acceptable N. E. facts—with proof) 


A FACT 


By CHESTER W. WALKER 





ly Is NOT GENERALLY KNOWN that for 
several years, Vermont ranked next to 
California and the Carolinas as a 
gold-producing state. Most of the 
mines were abandoned in the 1860's. 


The last surviving wild turkey in 
New England was shot some years ago 
on Mt. Tom, Holyoke, Mass. The 
specimen is preserved in the Yale 
University Museum. 


A thief who broke into the Louisa 
M. Alcott house at Concord, Mass. 
recently “could find nothing worth 
stealing”. Amid that famous literary 
shrine’s treasures of rare manuscripts 
and fine antiques, he saw nothing that 
took his fancy, he told police. 


For many years, the State of New 
Hampshire went under the name ol 
Laconia. 


‘The first broom corn raised in New 
England was planted at Hadley, Mass. 
by Levi Dickinson of Wethersfield, 
Conn. in 1707. 


Ambherst’s Barrett Gymnasium was 
the first college gym in the United 
States. 
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When the Pilgrims settled at Plym- 
outh, Mass., the Spanish were irrigat- 
ing farms in the West, and long before 
that, Indians in Arizona farmed on 
irrigated lands. 


Wethersfield, Connecticut’s oldest 
town, can also lay claim to possessing 
the largest elm trees in all New Eng- 
land. 


In the early Hartford, 
Conn., it was contrary to law for bach- 
elors to dwell with any family with- 
out a permit from the authorities or 
to maintain bachelor quarters with- 
out a servant. Unless a public officer, 
he had to pay a fine of twenty shill- 
ings for each violation of the law. 


days of 


What is believed to be the only 
marker or monument in the North 
which criticizes President Lincoln's 
Civil War policies is located in St. 
Albans, Vt. It read as follows: 

“Joseph Partridge Brainerd, son of 
Joseph H. Brainerd and his wife 
Fanny Partridge, a conscientious, 
faithful, brave Union Soldier, was 
born on the 27th day of June, 1840, 
graduated from the University of Ver- 
mont in August 1862, enlisted into 
Co. I of the Vermont Cavalry, was 
wounded and taken prisoner by the 
Rebels in the Wilderness, May 5, 
1864, was sent to Andersonville Prison 
Pen in Georgia where he died on the 
11th day of September, 1864, entirely 
and wholly neglected by President 
Lincoln and murdered by the Rebels 
with thousands of our Loyal Soldiers 
by Starvation, Privation, Exposure 
and Abuse”. 


YANKEE had a _ predecessor nearly 
one hundred years ago, not in maga- 
zine form, but in the newspaper called 
THe YANKEE, published by H. L. 
Williams at 22 Congress Street, in 
Boston. 





Dr. G. Howard Maynadier, who 
once enlightened students at Harvard 
on the intricacies of the English Nov- 
el, would frequently interrupt his dis- 
course on Literature with a talk on 
the proper method of lighting wood 
fires. It was Dr. Maynadier’s theory 
that a quicker and more substantial 
blaze could be achievea by placing the 
kindling on top, rather than on the 
bottom, of the heap. 


The only fatal duel ever to have 
been fought in Massachusetts, accord- 
ing to the archives, took place on Bos- 
ton Common in 1728. 


Twin Lakes, Canaan, Conn., has a 
mystery on its hands...it wants to 
know how Sockeye salmon, a species 
usually found only in Washington, 
Oregon and Alaska, got into its wa- 
ters. The fish, first believed to be a 
kind of golden trout, were later posi- 
tively identified as salmon. 


When the Rev. John Pierpont, dur- 
ing the Colonial era, made a pilgrim- 
age to the Holy Land, the first object 
he saw, on the wharf at Beirut, was a 
hogshead of New England rum. 


An old time New London, Conn. 
schoolmaster, one Mr. Dow, had two 
strips of board joined flatwise by a 
hinge, into which contraption those 
pupils who broke the rules of the 
school were compelled to put their fin- 
gers to be securely fastened. 


Captive Indians, as well as Negroes, 
were held for slavery in Colonial fam- 
ilies in Connecticut. 


Andre Simon, President of the 
Wine and Food Society of England, 
once described a bottle of old rum 
from the renowned stock of Medford, 


Mass. as “a steel fist in a velvet glove”. 


The first public benefactor in the 
town of Jaffrey, N. H. was an African- 
born Negro, who had been a slave in 
Massachusetts before purchasing his 
freedom. He, Amos Fortune, came to 
Jaffrey in 1781 and became an expert 
tanner and currier. At the age of 91, 
he made his will in which he _ be- 
queathed the bulk of his estate to the 
school district in which he lived. The 
income of the fund is now devoted to 
prizes in public speaking for pupils in 
Conant High School. 
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RORAL HLACMRLUICATION 


By Fairfax Downey 


Mr. Downey is known to many as the author 


of a recent book concerning eras and Charles 
Dana Gibson 


HE QUESTION OF RURAL ELEC- 
TRIFICATION has risen, and 
East Benedict, its local in- 
habitants and summer resi- 
dents, fill the benches of the Town 
Hall. First the farm agent reads a 
rigamarole from a proposed contract 





with the power company. For a while 
the assembly suffers in silence, but the 
dull and wordy document seems to 
skip too many important 
Voices of inquiry and protest speak 
up all over the hall. A good old New 
England town meeting is off in full 


points. 


swing. 

“Are you sure the electric company 
don’t begin to make any money out 
of this till after five years?” 
skeptic. “That's a long time to wait 
to harvest a crop.” 

“If I don’t use all the current I sign 
up for each month, do I have to pay 


asks one 


for it all just the same,” another 
doubter wants to know. Informed 
that he does for five years, the in- 
quirer shakes his head. It’s against 
frugal traditions. 

“What if my neighbor’s house burns 
down or he dies? Do I have to help 
pay for what he pledged?” comes a 
cautious question. The agent says no, 
but clearly the meeting will have to 
see that point set down in black and 
white. 

“Everybody knows electricity is a 
remarks a pretty 
summer resident. Oh, lady! That to 
descendants of generations of pine 
cone, tallow candle, and kerosene 
lamp burners! Beware, you are reviv- 
ing the axiom that all summer resi- 
dents are rich. The price of your veg- 


necessity of life,” 


etables, another necessity of life, is apt 
to rise. 

A member of the opposition, who 
happens recently to have put in a 
generating plant of his own, doubts 
the value of bringing electricity to 
East Benedict. Folks, he declares, will 
be wanting to go on daylight saving 
next. 
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“That,” answers a summer resident, 
“is a good way to save electricity.” 
“Depends on what time you get up 
in the morning,” snaps back. 
farmer, 
“does the survey skip my place and 
run the line through the cemetery?” 


“Why,” fumes an angry 


“That's all wrong,” sympathizes the 
“Sure has been 
enough round to your house since 
your daughter got back from the 
Academy.” 

“The survey leaves me out, too,” 
complains a summer resident. “And 
we'd use a lot of electricity. My sisters 


town wag. lively 


have babies who wake up long before 
it’s light, and we have lots of week- 
end guests who won't go to bed till 
late at night.” 

The agent manages to make him- 
self heard again and states that a sav- 
ing in cost would be possible if the 
local telephone company rented the 
use of the power line poles. He’s no- 
ticed the telephone poles are falling 
down. 

“Well,” says a farm matron, “I 
should think they would under the 
weight of all the gossip that comes 
over my party line.” 

“You must have been listening, 
Nettie,” 
the laughter, the accused replies that 
a body can’t help hearing when the 
line’s busy every time she tries to 
make a call. 


shouts the town wag. Amid 


And so it goes with plenty of de- 
mands for complete information on 
costs of current, wiring houses, and 
appliances. Finally a committee is ap- 
pointed consisting of a summer resi- 
dent and two local men who haven't 
spoken to each other since one’s cows 
got in the other’s garden. That com- 
mittee will keep close tabs on each 
other and everything. 

Eventually East Benedict may be lit 
by electricity, but first plenty of light 
will have been shed on all the facts 
and considerations in the case. New 
England, there she stands! 
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TIMKEN 


Silent dufomati: 
OIL HEATING 


Install Timken oil heat- 
ing equipment now 


Small down payment 


No further payments 
until September 


Then you have | to 3 
years to pay balance 


ASK FOR FREE SURVEY OF 
YOUR HEATING PAANT 


J.R.G 


DISTRIBUTOR 
KEENE N.H. 








JAFFREY 
N. H. 


The Ark 


1808 


At Base of 
Sugaring-off parties * Grand Monadnock 
for Ark guests Sun- Comfortable rooms, 
days during season. open fireplaces, steam 
Daily rates heat, lovely trails, 


$4.00 and up 
Mrs, Chas, W. Bacon 


library. Folder. 
Tel. Jaffrey 243 


PURE VERMONT MAPLE 


We make a specialty of 
maple products in col- 
ored pottery containers. 

@ Write us, or better still, © 
come and see us and see 
what a delightful gift 
maple sugar can make. 


The House of Maple Sugar 


WEST RUPERT, VERMONT 

















Foster Homestead 
1822-1937 

NORTH CALAIS, VERMONT 
Maple Syrup: Fancy, $2.50; Grade A, 
$2.00 per gallon. Sugar: Fancy, $2.00; 
Grede A, $1.60 per 5 pound pail. Free 
delivery up to 150 miles (most of New 
England, N. Y., and N. J.) Additional 
delivery charge elsewhere. Discount 5%/ 
on 3 gals. or 20 lbs. 

Customers, up to twenty years 
standing, Boston to Los Angeles. 














MAPLE GROVE 


100% 

Pure Vermont 
MAPLE SYRUP 
MAPLE SUGAR 
eis MAPLE CANDIES 


ONE reliable source of supply 
the year around for delicious, 
standard density, pure Vermont 
Maple Syrup; freshly made Maple 
Sugar Cakes and famous Maple 
Grove Candies. 


Ovr Maple Syrup is packed hot, 
hermetically sealed, in easy- 
opening tins. 1 gal. $3.00; % gal. 
$1.65; quart 90c. Old Fashioned 
Hard Maple Sugar, 1 lb. cake 55c. 
These prices include postpaid de- 
livery to any point east of the Mis- 
sissippi River. 

Ready for immediate shipment! 





AIL your order today or send 

10c for generous sample pack- 
age Pure Maple Candy and price 
list of all our Pure Vermont Maple 
products. 


MAPLE GROVE 


INCORPORATED 


Route 1, St. Johnsbury, Vermont 
32 


But Don’t Take Our Word For It 


MapLe SuGAR PIE 
cup maple sugar 
tablespoon flour 
tablespoons butter 
teaspoon nutmeg 
cups milk 
é gg 
1 teaspoon salt 

Beat the eggs until light and add, 
in order, scalded milk, butter, salt, 
and nutmeg. Make a smooth paste of 
the flour with a little water and add 
to the mixture. This is a filling for a 
one or two crust pie. 
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Map.e SALAD DRESSING FOR FRUITS 
Yolk of 1 egg 
4 cup whipped cream 
4 cup maple syrup 
Juice of 4 lemon 
Add the syrup to the beaten egg- 
yolk and cook in a double boiler un- 
til the mixture thickens; this should 
take less than a minute. Continue 
the cooking while folding in the lem- 
on juice and the whipped cream. 


Map.e ROLts 
1 cup maple sugar 
4 teaspoon soda 
1 quart bread dough 
1 tablespoon butter 
When the dough is ready to be 
moulded for the last raising, mould 
in the sugar, soda, and butter. Let it 
rise, mould again, cut out, rise and 


bake. 


Mapte Tea CAKEs 
cup maple sugar 
€8& 
teaspoon salt 
| cup milk 
; cup chopped walnuts 
1/3 cup shortening 
3 teaspoons baking powder 
4 cup sugar 
2 cups flour 
Cream the sugar and the shorten- 
ing, add the beaten egg, and add the 
sifted dry ingredients alternately with 
milk. Bake in muffin tins. 
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MAPLE BREAKFAST ROLLS 


teaspoons maple sugar 

cup cream 

ess 

| cup milk 

| teaspoons baking powder 

, cups flour 

| of these ingredients make a batter 
| about the consistency of griddle cake 
| batter and bake in muffin tins. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16] 


Fruit CopBlLer SAUCE 
1 cup maple sugar 
1 tablespoon flour 
2 tablespoons butter 
2/3 cup hot water 
1 egg 
Vanilla 

Mix the sugar, water, flour, and 
butter and bring to a boil. Stir in the 
beaten egg and flavor with vanilla. 

Mapte Nut Cake 
cup maple sugar 
cup chopped raisins 
cup milk 
cup chopped walnuts 
cups flour 
teaspoons baking powder 
eggs 
| cup butter 

pve the butter and add, in order, 
the sugar, the beaten eggs, and the 
milk. Sift the flour and the baking 
powder together and add quickly to 
the first mixture. Add the nuts and 
the raisins and bake in deep sheets in 
a moderate oven for 35 minutes. 
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MAPLE SUGAR CREAM CAKE 


cup maple sugar 
| teaspoon salt 
cups flour 
ess 
cup sour cream 
teaspoon soda 

Stir the sugar into the beaten egg. 
Sift the salt, the soda, and the flour 
together and add to the first mixture 
alternately with the cream. Bake in a 
hot oven. : 
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MAPLE SuGAR FROSTING 
i cup maple sugar 
+ cup water 
cup granulated sugar 
White of 1 egg 

Boil the sugars and the water until 
the syrup will thread from a spoon. 
Stir briskly into the beaten egg white 
and beat until cool enough to spread. 


MAPLE SUGAR COOKIES 

2 cups maple sugar 

t to 5 cups flour 

2 teaspoons baking powder 

1 cup milk 

1 cup butter 

4 eggs 

Cream the sugar and butter, add 

the beaten eggs, add the milk. Sift the 
flour and the baking powder together 
and add to the first mixture to make 
a stiff dough. Roll, cut, and bake in 
a moderate oven. 
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Maree MInce MEAT 
1 quart chopped beef 
1 cup butter 
4 lb. suet 
2 cups raisins 
1 tablespoon allspice 
2 lbs. maple sugar 
1 pint molasses 
2 quarts chopped apples 
1 tablespoon cloves 

1 tablespoon cinnamon 

Mix thoroughly and boil slowly in 
two quarts of sweet cider for two o 
three hours. 


MAPLE SWEET PICKLEs 
lbs. maple sugar 
tablespoon cinnamon 
teaspoon cloves 
pint of maple vinegar or vinegar 
teaspoon allspice 
Mix thoroughly with seven pounds 
of plums, pears, peaches, or cucum- 
bers and boil until the fruit is tender. 
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MAPLE NUGGETs 
1 cup maple syrup 
1} cups puffed rice 
1 tablespoon butter 
Boil the syrup until it forms a soft 
ball in water. Remove it from the fire 
and beat in the butter until the mix- 
ture thickens. Add the puffed rice 
over heat, mixing thoroughly, and 
drop on waxed paper. 
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Hanson & Walsh 
Map_Le GINGER SNAPS 
2 cups maple sugar 
1 teaspoon soda 
2 eggs 
4 cups flour 
1 cup sour cream 
1 cup butter 
1 tablespoon ginger 
Cream the sugar and butter and 
add the beaten eggs. Sift the flour and 
the ginger together. Add the soda to 
the cream. Add the flour and ginger 
to the first mixture alternately with 
the cream. Roll thin and bake in a 
hot oven. 
MAPLE ‘TAFFY 
2 lbs. maple sugar 
} lb. glucose 
1 lb. brown sugar 
1 pint water 
Mix thoroughly and stir until dry 
ingredients are dissolved. Boil until 
the taffy will snap in cold water and 
pour into a buttered dish to cool. 
This taffy may be allowed to harden 
in the buttered dish or it may be 
pulled until white, if preferred. 
Map.Le Canpy 
2 cups maple sugar 
4} cup cream 
1 tablespoon vinegar 
Mix thoroughly, boil until brittle 
[CONTINUED ON PAGE 35] 








A Million Jars 
of 


Vermont Essence 


As everyone knows, when winter 
begins to go soft, the maples of 
Vermont and elsewhere give forth 
the Elysian nectar known as Sap, 
boilable into syrup. 


Pure Vermont syrup is so rare and 
so different from the non-pure 
that true connoisseurs of flavor, 
the late Calvin Coolidge for ex- 
ample*, permit no baser fluid to 
irrigate their griddle cakes. 


First National Stores for several 
years have co-operated in every 
possible way, working with the 




















Vermont Maple Co-operative of 
Essex Junction to which 432 farm- 
ers commit their choicest syrup, in 
selling this quality product. 


During the past two years, the 
chain food stores of the country 
have distributed over a_ million 
bottles of the Pure Co-Op Brand. 


(It comes in cute little glass jars). 


The next time your rugged appe- 
tite craves a dash of Vermont 
poetry, pour out a libation of 
sweetness from a Co-Op bottle. 


FIRST 
NATIONAL 
STORES 


*As related by the former Cool- 
idge White Housekeeper to 
guests at First National's sug- 
aring-off party when pure Ver- 
mont syrup was eaten in June in 
Boston on equally pure Vermont 
snow. 














NT TO Mr. ROBINSON’s FUN- 
ERAL this afternoon, and I 
must say it was a tiresome 
affair. 

We went into the dining room 
where the long table was already laid 
with the funeral baked meats which 
were to be eaten after the return from 
the grave. After so much weeping and 
wailing, the baked meats do not go 
amiss. People cannot weep without 
losing strength. 

There we sat in solemn array until 
the minister appeared in the hall and 
said, “I will read from the fourteenth 
chapter of St. John,” which he pro- 
ceeded to do. Oh the glory of that 
phrase, I go to prepare a place for 
you, the majesty of that assurance, Jn 
my Father’s house are many mansions, 
most of all the sweet and tender coun- 
sel of the first verse, Let not your 
heart be troubled, ye believe in God, 
believe also in me! Surely this chapter 
will never be old. 

Oh dear, how can the world be care- 
less and how can we forget our one- 
ness with God when such words have 
been our heritage for nearly two thou- 
sand years? 

After the Scripture reading, the 
funeral quartette arose and sang, 
There is a land that is fairer than day. 
They sang it so that the words wept. 
Even old Silas Drew was swallowing 
hard. When I die I want some one to 
sing about the lilies, the birds and 
sunlight which belong to this poor 
old earth. Most of us are so illy pre- 
pared for death that any reference to 
the “land which is fairer,’”’ makes us 
start off weeping, weeping in self-pity. 

There, there, this will never do. I 
must not presume to know the human 
mind. I must get back to a story of 
this particular incident—the funeral 
of old Mr. Robinson. 

First I must say something about 
that quartette. I want my grandchil- 
dren to know about New England 
life. Joe Ellery who is tall and thin, 
with weeping willow moustache and 
the saddest eyes imaginable, doesn’t 
sing a high tenor as his looks would 
suggest, but a deep and chesty bass; 
and Lias Woodman who is short and 
has an enormous girth and a fat, 
heavy throat, sings a very squeaky ten- 
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or. Len Varnum’s wife, she who was a 
Furber, sings a heavy alto and there 
she is, the frailest looking creature 
imaginable. 

Jennie Reed, the dressmaker over 
to Reed's Crossing, sings soprano, and 
yet she looks as if her notes ought to 
be bass. She has a beard on her upper 
lip that some of those little city chaps 
would envy; she stands with her 
square toed shoes planted firmly on 
the earth, and her eyes seem to say, 
“All right, what is the job, I’m here 
and ready for work.” Jennie Reed's 
soprano makes me think of a mother 
bird I once heard crying for her little 
ones—the most troubled, excited notes 
you could imagine. It was after a 
storm, and the nest of little ones had 
fallen under a large branch. Miss 
Reed's high notes have that same 
quality—you listen to them and find 
yourself holding on to the edge of the 
chair and almost saying aloud, “Can't 
something be done, Oh can’t some- 
thing be done.” You feel just that 
way. Jennie Reed wears black clothes; 
she says they are more genteel than so 
many colors. 

Well, after this quartette was seat- 
ed, the parson arose and began to tell 
us what a wonderful work of the Lord 
had just departed this Earth. He 
made out that old Mr. Robinson had 
been all ready for the Kingdom of 
Heaven for years. People were sob- 
bing all over the house when he re- 
ferred to the “kindly will” of our dear 
brother, the cheerful, ready smile of 
“him who now rests at peace with his 
Creator”. How funny it is that people 
will sniffle over a story of the qualities 
belonging to one of their number who 
has just gone into the Great Beyond! 
Why, last week any one referring to 
Mr. Robinson’s cheerful manner 
would have been jeered at. 

The minister prayed for the widow, 
for the son, for those who had cheer- 
fully ministered unto our dear broth- 
er during these last days. Yes, he 
prayed for every one, for the stranger 
within the gate and for the stranger 
without the gate—not a soul was left 
out. 

Then the quartette rose, and after 
much difficulty in getting the pitch 
began to sing, He giveth his beloved 








REAL DIARY OF A REAL GIRL 


Part 6. MR. ROBINSON’S FUNERAL 


sleep. This caused more crying, and 
then came the announcement by the 
undertaker that an opportunity was 
now offered all those who cared to 
view the remains of our departed 
brother. Then began a straightening 
of veils, a pulling of gloves well over 
the wrists and a general picking-up 
process. And so, one by one, the 
friends took their last look at all that 
remained of poor old Mr. Robinson. 

I heard Mrs. Tyler say to her 
daughter, “Julia, I should have 
thought she would have had him laid 
out in a robe, a regular robe. For my 
part I hate to see a man a-lying in his 
coffin in his coat, seems to me kind 
of, kind of, well, kind of irreligious, 
just as though dying was an every day 
sort of affair; but then, Lizzie Robin- 
son always was close. Robes cost, and, 
of course, she had the coat.” 

There was a peaceful look on Mr. 
Robinson's face, a look which seemed 
to defy all comments on the past; it 
was as though a new Heaven and a 
new Earth had been prepared for him 
and he had entered in. And who can 
say, perhaps already his rejuvenated 
soul was up above the clouds looking 
down upon this man of clay resting 
there in his parlor. 

As I stood by the door, tying Moth- 
er’s veil, I overheard Nabbie Goodwin 
say to Job Latham’s wife, “I pity Liz- 
zie Robinson, but then he left her a 
good property—if only that college- 
educated son of hers don’t go to 
spending it. For my part I can’t abide 
a college-educated man, all they learn 
is how to cut up and spend money.” 
Then Mrs. Latham said, “Just what I 
say. I shall not hesitate to tell Lizzie 
Robinson that it is her pious duty to 
stay here on the farm, and if that col- 
lege fellow wants money to spend to 
tell him to go to work and earn it as 
his father before him did.” 

Mother and I went to the grave in 
Toby Spiller’s democrat wagon. Toby 
and his wife sat on the front seat and 
we on the rear. Toby said, “Reckon 
Hi left a good property although he 
wasn't always so dreadful careful how 
he got a dollar.” His wife said, 
“That's so, you wait and see Lizzie 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 37] 
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But Don’t Take Our Word For It 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 33] 

in cold water, and pour into a but- 

tered dish until cool enough to han- 

dle, when it may be pulled, if desired. 


Mapte Cream CANDY 
2 cups maple sugar 
1 cup nuts 
4 cup cream 
Boil the sugar and the cream until 
the mixture threads, stir in the nuts, 
and cool in a buttered tin. 
MapLe SuGAR FUDGE 
1 cup maple sugar 
2/3 cup milk 
2 cups white sugar 
1 tablespoon butter 
Bring the sugars and the milk to a 
boil and let the mixture boil for 
twelve minutes. Then add the butter, 
and nuts, if desired, and stir until the 
mixture thickens. Cool in a buttered 
tin. 
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HorEHOUND CANDY 
3 lbs. maple sugar 
teaspoon cream of tartar 
tablespoon butter 
1 quart wate) 
single handful horehound herbs 
Boil the herbs in the water for half 
an hour, strain, and press the liquor 
from the herbs. To the liquor add the 
maple sugar over heat and bring to a 
boil. Add the cream of tartar. When 
the mixture reaches a temperature 
of 290 degrees, add the butter and as 
soon as the butter dissolves pour the 
mixture into a buttered tin to cool. 


MapiLe Mo asses CoCOANUT SQUARES 
1 cup maple syrup 
Grated cocoanut 
1 tablespoon butter 
Bring the syrup and the butter to 
a boil and add the cocoanut. Cook 
over a slow heat, stirring constantly, 
until the candy hardens in cold wa- 
ter. Pour into a buttered tin to cool. 


Mapie CARAMEL 
1} cups maple sugar 
1 cup cream 
Vanilla 
cups coffee 
1 teaspoon cream of tartar 
Bring the sugar, cream, and coffee 
to a boil and add the cream of tartar. 
Cook until the syrup forms a soft ball 
in cold water, stirring constantly. Fla- 
vor with vanilla and pour into a 
damp tin to cool. Cream the mixture 
as for a fondant, roll into half-inch 
sheets, and let it harden. 
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Some of the recipes herein will be found 
also in the excellent book of the Vermont 
Dept. of Agriculture, ‘‘Vermont Sugar and 
Syrup”’. 
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ADDENDA 


I would like to add a correction 
under the paragraph on “maple 
sugar”. It is very important when the 
syrup has boiled to 238 degrees to 
partly cool before stirring. This makes 
a fine grained sugar, much nicer than 
the brittle cakes you have to take a 
hammer and chisel to break off into 
pieces. If you boil the syrup to 230 
degrees, then cool and stir, you will 
have a fine maple cream. In very hot 
weather boil to 232 degrees. 

Here is a recipe for maple sauce for 
ice cream which our family like very 
much ...if you would care to add it. 

Make a syrup of 228 degrees dens- 
ity, add a few butternuts or walnuts, 
and serve just warm—a teaspoonful 
on a dish of vanilla ice cream. Every- 
one is sure to call for more. 


Mrs. Henry A. Howarp 





Classified Listing 





GOOD PLACES TO BUY SYRUPS, 
SUGAR, ETC.—ALSO SEE ACCOM- 
PANYING ADVERTISEMENTS 


l-lb. GIFT BOXES Maple Cream cakes, 60c plus 


postage cans maple cream sugar, 40c; two, 
75c plus postage. Mary E. Kidder & Sons, Brad 


ford, Vermont 





VERMONT MAPLE Products Company,—Old Sugar 
Camp Pure Vermont Maple Products,—South Royal- 
ton, Vermont. 





PURE VERMONT Maple Syrup. Fancy and A 


Grades, also soft sugar and candy. S. M. Lazelle, 
Brattleboro, Vt. 

OUR SPECIALTY Vermont” grade A quality 
Maple Syrup in gallons @ $2.00 F. O. B. Barton 
Direct from the heart of the best Maple Sugar sec- 


tion of the World. R. P. Webster, Barton, Vt 
PURE MAPLE PRODUCTS after April Ist. Boul- 
lervale Farm, Grantham, N. H. 











MAPLE SUGAR TIME 
by Royce S. Pitkin 


A children’s book about gathering 
sap. making syrup, and sugaring off 


7,500 sold! $1.00 
GREEN MOUNTAIN 
COOK BOOK 


by Aristene Pixley 


The tastiest of Vermont's cookery 
You will want to try them all. $1.00 


STEPHEN DAYE PRESS 


Brattleboro, Vermont 














New England Quality... 
New Hampshire 
Fancy Grade 


MAPLE SYRUP 
MAPLE SUGAR 


Write to 


Raymond E. Dearth 


R. F. D. 
HAVERHILL, NEW HAMP. 








THE VERMONT STATE 
SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Randolph Center, Vermont 


Producers of 


[j] Pure Vermont Maple Products 
C) Syrup - Sugar - Maple Cream 
Highest Quality guaranteed 
to be Vermont fancy grade 


Prices reasonable list on request 


Make reservations now for 
the products of 1937 season! 

















SKI from. the 


Bangor House 
Bangor, Maine 


Our facilities include the new 
Bald Mountain Ski Trail 


The upper half expert, with 25 
degree grade; lower slope intermedi- 
ate. Two fine practice slopes, with 
one lighted for night skiing. 


Instruction by Al Trafton 














E ASTER DAY is approaching and what could be more appro- 








priate for an Easter remembrance than our Delicious Vermont 
Maple in some one of its various forms? 

1937 CROP MAPLE SUGAR MAPLE MAPLE 
MAPLE SYRUP CAKES ASSORTMENT NOVELTIES 
Pint 60c l-oz. cake Se in rich cream and Maple Easter Bunnies 
Ques £1.00 2-oz., fancy shape, gold box especially and Chickens, or as- 
Juar § boxed, each 10c wrapped for Easter sorted chickens and 

Gal $1.80 ! brick 30« In I-lb., 2-Ib., 3-lb bunnies. packed in 
Gallon $3.50 l-lb. brick 60c and 5-lb. boxes Easter Box 30« 

2 ibs. in tin $1.00 $1.25 per Ib Bunny Lollipops, 
ea € 
Postage additional to above prices - - - Price list free on request 
ELISABETH CHASE, Lyndon, Vermont 
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4 WOODSIDE 
COTTAGES 


ON INDIAN HEAD HILL 


A sanitarium designed to serve 
need 
complete rest and upbuilding, 
or permanent residence under 
Entirely 
institu- 


New Englanders who 


medical supervision. 
free from customary 
tional atmosphere. 


Careful grouping of Woodside guests 
exchange, 
with an informal program of occupa- 
tional and recreational activities con- 
.. No committed 


promotes congenial social 


stantly in progress . 
mental patients received. 


Founded in 1900, Woodside is beau- 
tifully situated on a 40-acre estate 
overlooking a picturesque New Eng- 
All spacious corner 
rooms with private or semi-private 
baths. Full hospital equipment avail- 


land village... 


able as needed. 


Illustrated Folder 
With Rates 
Sent on Request 


F. C. SOUTHWORTH, M. D. 
Medical Superintendent 


F. WALLACE PATCH 
Executive Secretary 


FRAMINGHAM, 
MASSACHUSETTS 
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BOSTON 


There is a certain friendliness 
about the COPLEY SQUARE 
you will like—and that will 
make you want to return 
again and again. 


The COPLEY SQUARE is 
away from downtown noise 
and confusion, yet only five 
minutes from the shopping 
and theatrical section. One 
minute from Back Bay and 
Trinity Place R. R. Stations. 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET 
Describing Special Tours of 3 Days, in- 


cluding Meals and Entertainment for 
only $10 


Regular Daily Rate 
$2.50 with Bath 


HOTEL 
COPLEY SQUARE 








Huntington Avenue at Exeter Street 


BOSTON, MASS 
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School Committee Member 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 27] 


pared were the children who came to 
her from the lower grades, how super- 
ior were her methods of teaching 
arithmetic, how complimentary the 
parents of her scholars were about 
her work. He believed it too. He had 
a remarkably dogged loyalty toward 
his relatives and friends and he was 
gullible in his belief in their excellen- 
cy and in their unflattering estimates 
of their associates and competitors. 

This attitude resulted in consider- 
able criticism of small plumbing and 
carpentry repairs made by workmen 
that the former board had found in- 
dustrious and economical. Clark and 
Beeman out-voted me _ frequently 
throughout the year, and gave the 
small repair jobs, a month’s painting 
job, the wood and coal orders to their 
friends and relatives. They said that 
the wood measure had been short the 
previous year and the quality of the 
coal inferior. In some cases the serv- 
ices and supplies turned out to be as 
good as formerly and in some they did 
not. But in no case did there seem to 
me to be justification for changing. 

I knew what was going to happen 
when teachers were elected. One of 
those that Clark wanted to drop the 
previous year would be dropped, be- 
cause she was the one who taught the 
grades that passed on to Beeman’s 
mother’s cousin. Clark and Beeman 
would vote against her. The other one 
wouldn’t be dropped because she was 
a married woman and Beeman would 
vote with me to retain her, because if 
a married woman were dismissed the 
citizens would look upon it as an en- 
tering wedge and the aforesaid mar- 
ried cousin might come under fire. A 
bitter permanent controversy was 
waged by citizens and school com- 
mittee over married women as teach- 
ers. Clark was opposed to them. 

Looking at this situation, it ap- 
peared that one vacancy would be 
created. The superintendent remind- 
ed me that Beeman’s young sister 
would be graduated from normal 
school that year and would be a can- 
didate for any vacancy in the grades. 
Forewarned by the science teacher in- 
cident, I decided to be forearmed. 
Beeman’s young sister might be the 
world’s best teacher, but I was opposed 
to inexperienced teachers starting 





their careers in their home towns, and 
I considered it undesirable to employ 
any teacher who had a prejudiced 
sponsor on the school committee. The 
superintendent was a help. I was 
chairman of the committee now, and 
so far as he knew I might be re-elected 
for another three years. I had a talk 
with Clark too. He also objected to 
the idea of Beeman’s sister and his 
cousin teaching side by side, hand in 
glove, as it were. 

As a result, in April, the superin- 
tendent presented to the committee a 
number of by-laws relating to policy, 
which had been adopted by some 
neighboring towns. Two of the by- 
laws which we adopted by a vote of 
two to one (Clark and I against Bee- 
man) were (1) that we should elect 
no more married teachers, but should 
retain those now employed if they 
were efficient; (2) that any local grad- 
uate of a normal school should have 
one year of teaching experience in 
another town before being considered 
for a position in his own town. I con- 
ceded hereby my theory that married 
teachers should be considered on an 
equal basis with single women and 
Clark conceded his theory that home- 
town applicants should have prefer- 
ence. And when June rolled around, 
we elected to the one vacancy a teach- 
er from another town, who had, so far 
as I knew, no local political backing. 

This skirmish and small victory en- 
couraged me. I felt that I was really 
getting into my stride and that I 
might do several things to improve 
the school system without adding ex- 
pense. So I ran for re-election. The 
town’s barber ran against me. He had 
a strong platform and a marvelous 
broadcasting station. The platform 
included plans to fire all married 
teachers, fire the superintendent, hire 
only local citizens for teaching jobs, 
(If we don’t take care of our own 
boys and girls, who will?), open as 
many rural schools as possible, scrap 
the school bus and return transporta- 
tion jobs to various farmers, and in 
general cut out the frills. 

The Sidewalk Committee, which 
met daily outside the postoffice, wait- 
ing for the mail, and afterwards ad- 
journed to the barber shop, decided 
with justification that I was no cru- 
sader and put on a heavy campaign 
for the barber. At town meeting, by a 
narrow margin, the barber defeated 
me and I dropped from the public eye. 
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Mr. Robinson’s Funeral 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 34] 


Robinson put on airs. I'll bet she'll 
try to tell us folks how to do things— 
she and her dude son.” 

Toby said, “Don’t you let "em down 
you, Maria, remember you are as good 
as the next one.” And so they ran on, 
ready to take apart poor Mrs. Robin- 
son, now they were out here in the 
open once more. Back there in the 
house Mrs. Spiller had sniffled good 
when the parson prayed for our dear 
sister, this sorrowing widow of our 
dear, departed brother. 

So wags the world. Pity is like that 
pale green moss that grows on stone 
walls. It thrives only on one side of 
the wall, and only when we are able 
to consider the object of it as really 
worse off than ourselves. The instant 
the Spillers remembered that Mrs. 
Robinson had more than they, they 
stopped pitying her and began to rid- 
icule her. 

On our way back from the grave 
Mr. Spiller said, “I don’t propose to 
walk my horses. Hi liked to ride fast. 
Hi wouldn’t poke along if he was 
here.” So he applied the whip pretty 
smartly to his steed and off we started, 
the horse loping and jerking the wag- 
on at a frightful rate. 

Mother and I did not go back to 
the house to supper, so the Spillers 
left us at our door. 

Oh, one thing I must not forget. It 
was really amusing. Lizzie Robinson 
has been a great woman to braid rugs 
and draw-in mats of varied color. 
Why that woman could dye Hiram’s 
last year’s underwear, and take her 
old white flannel petticoat and color 
it a kingly purple and that grass green 
right next neighbor to the purple 
without hesitation. Her rugs resem- 
bled nothing on Earth, or in the 
Heavens above, or in the waters un- 
derneath. She has always kept them 
wrong side up so they would not fade 
just as though they would fade with 
every shade drawn! She always turned 
them over whenever she invited any- 
one in to supper or when the Ladies 
Aid met with her. But today—there 
they were all face down and the day 
of Hiram’s funeral, think of that! 

That one with the red horse stand- 
ing on deep blue grass looked better 
upside down because the colors were 
dulled by the white threads which 
showed in the under side. I re- 
member the first time I ever saw that 
rug with the red horse on the blue 
grass, it was about five years ago; one 
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day the Ladies Aid met there, and I 
went to carry a cake for Mother and 
got my eyes on the rug. I had heard 
Father say sometimes when he was 
trading horses, “Now this horse's 
blood is the best there is, his sire was 
bred in old Kentucky, right in the 
blue grass region.” So when I got 
home I said to Father, “Miss Robin- 
son has got one of those horses you 
are always talking about, on her rug, 
that is a rug picture of him; he is 
standing in grass as blue as the sky 
when the wind blows fresh just after 
a rain storm.” Father said, “Reckon 
I'll take a look at the rug some day; 
wonder where she got the pattern.” 
Then Mother and Father laughed and 
laughed and whether it was at the 
idea of a red horse on blue grass, I 
never quite made out. 

Well, Miss Spiller said to Mother, 
“I'll bet Lizzie Robinson sputters 
good when she gets home from the 
grave and sees them rugs. Probably 
she was so scared for fear they would 
fade that she put off the turning of 
them ‘till last minute.” 

There, it may be irreligious of me, 
writing like this about a funeral, tell- 
ing the gossip I overheard, and then 
criticising Mrs. Robinson's taste in 
rug-making. But I want to have it so 
that my children’s children may en- 
joy reading it and while it may be a 
little rambling, it is a lot better than 
telling what I had to eat, what time I 
arose in the morning, whether I en- 
joyed geometry, whether I liked bot- 
any better than history, and so on. 

By the way, geometry is hard, if you 
miss one lesson, try to get through it 
easily, you find out later on that you 
have made a mistake. Reckon geom- 
etry is a good deal like life. By our yes- 
terdays we determine our todays, and 
our todays make our tomorrows. 
























Within easy driving distance 
of Boston, Worcester, Spring- 
field, or Hartford... beauti- 
fully located... 


Five fireplaces, hand 
wrought latches, nails, 
and hinges. . . electric- 
‘ty and hot water heat- 
ing system...land to 
suit... 


FOR SALE ! 


Write to 
Mrs. R. E. Hammond 


Winchester, 


New Hampshire 
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The 
PURITAN 


- « « is host 
On Boston's beautiful Common- 
wealth Avenue — convenient to 


theatres, shops, and business. For 
warmth and hospitality, for those 
hundred unobtrusive attentions 
that make your visit more enjoy- 
able—in Boston, let the Puritan 
be your host. 


HOTEL 


PURITAN 


William B. Rice, 2nd; 
Managing Director 
390 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 











Lyme Farm By Thomas Nason 


From a current exhibition of prints 


at the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 
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KENNEL SHOP 
ROUTE No. 2A CONCORD, MASS. 
“Everything for the dog fancier” 

We can show you the largest selection of dog 
equipment that can be found under one roof 
anywhere in New England. A visit to our shop 
will surely interest you. Some choice Cocker 
Spaniels and Scotty pups for sale at reasonable 
prices. 








CONCORD 355 
Ward Hill 


GRAY & COL Mass. 


for New England Gardens 
Many of these old-fashioned sturdy plants that 
have been grown in New England gardens since 
colonial times, will be found in our small, but 
distinctive catalogue. Please ask for it. 

















Have you tried feeding Gaines Meat 
and Milk Meal to your dog? Others 
who have are constantly re-ordering. 
Send us $1 for a 10 Ib. bag, delivered 
anywhere in New England. 


KENNEL SHOP 


ROUTE 2A CONCORD, MASS. 
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Landscape with These 3 


New, Sensational 


BLUEBERRIES 


Creamy blossoms. bluest berries, red and 
golden foliage. Make attractive hedges and 
shrubs garden wonders! Grow 5 and 6 feet 
tall Profitable, hcavy bearers of big, deli- 
cious fruit in no time. Finest hardy stock 
grown anywhere. Certain to thrive. Plant 
this Spring. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Write for Booklet 
HOUSTON ORCHARDS 


Box K-12, Hanover, Massachusetts 




















THE KING 
DIDN'T KNOW 


That some of the land he granted to 
John MonRoe in 1650, in what was then 
known as “Cambridge Farms", would, 
262 years later, become the site of our 
nurseries. For 25 years, good people 
from all over New England have come 
here for Trees, Shrubs, Seeds, and 
Hardy Garden Plants. 


THE BURBREG CATALOGUE 


for 1937 will be ready 
March first. (Mailed free) 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY 


BURBREC NURSERIES 


1260 MASSACHUSETTS 


AVE. 
LEXINGTON , MASS. 





Herb Industry 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21| 


Throughout the summer, the gar- 
dens were visited by people from far 
and near—some idly curious, many in- 
terested in little kitchen herb gardens, 
and plain dirt farmers from all over 
the state—the men for whom the ex- 
periment is really being made. Young 
farmers-to-be—4-H Club members— 
were intensely interested. Everything 
in the garden was labeled with both 
its common and its botanical name. 
Farmers looked the gardens over re- 
flectively, and wanted to know what 
we expected to do with chicory, with 
thyme, was there really a market for 
juniper berries—innumerable ques- 
tions which are being anticipated and 
answered by demonstration. 

The project men have done an out- 
standing job, and have been more 
courteous not only in answering the 
questions of visitors, but in teaching 
the boys assigned from the National 
Youth Administration to help them. 
The microscopic and laboratory work 
in the preparation of seeds opened up 
a new world to the boys and produced 
a bumper crop of questions. One 
youngster, after being shown a slide 
of microscopic organisms, was later 
overheard explaining to his pal that 
a germ was really a “sort of a pimple 
on a bug.” 

Excitement ran high the day the 
boys examined a pollen-ladened hon- 
ey bee under the microscope. A young 
French lad brought in a hornet, in 
order to get the “low-down” on it in 
the same manner. Impressed by the 
lance-like stinger, he was even more 
impressed by its location, as he ex- 
claimed: “Say, I always thought a hor- 
net stung you with his head, but he 
don’t—he backs up on you!” 


Harvesting continued from blossom 
time until late fall, according to 
whether root, stems, leaves, blossoms 
or fruit were the marketable elements. 

Not one of the condiments we 
raised, was a disappointment. We are 
particularly proud of our sage, which 
was complimentarily accepted by one 
of the leading botanical houses. Chic- 
ory produced large and well-matured 
roots. Summer and winter savory and 
thyme were grown with great satisfac- 
tion. The valerian roots were excel- 
lent. We were surprised at the enthu- 
siasm shown by drug houses over our 
catnip, and the amount of the mar- 
ket requirements. 





We have worked faithfully and 
carefully from the beginning with 
digitalis, starting with seed which was 
true to species. The plants grew large 
and vigorous. 

The vice-president of one of the 
largest drug houses in America per- 
sonally inspected our digitalis with 
two of his expert men. We submitted 
100 pounds of the dried leaves for 
their consideration. They thought 
very highly of it and sent it away to 
the University of Maryland to have 
it thoroughly assayed. Our sweet ba 
sil was very much in demand. Visitors 
were keenly interested in the drying 
and curing of the herbs—horehound, 
peppermint, thyme, sweet marjorem. 
They were fascinated by the aroma of 
the place. The final complimentary 
sentence pronounced by a member of 
a one hundred and fifty year old firm, 
who said that the quality of these 
plants was better than those from 
other sections. To us, this seems im- 
portant. We believe that quality will 
command the market. 

Although farmers can readily be 
taught how to handle herbs and cure 
them to meet market requirements, 
the quality must be grown in by na- 
ture. New Hampshire has always been 
an herb-growing state. It is not un- 
common to see collectors take wild 
drugs by the truck-load out of the 
state. 

But the surface is as yet barely 
scratched. More can be done with 
additional varieties. We have already 
ascertained the cost of producing 
many selected medical plants and con- 
diments. By using a small unit of one 
acre, we are determining the exact 
cost to the average farmer to produce 
one acre of certain varieties. The 
waste in lumber operations is now be- 
ing considered from the drug angle: 
The oils of spruce, pine and hemlock, 
and pine needles and poplar bark are 
being studied as by-products. 

A list of 62 drugs carefully picked 
from the 1935 Imports shows a valua- 
tion of $30,053,226. These 62 drugs 
can be grown in the State of New 
Hampshire, the majority of which 
have crop possibilities. 

With thirty million dollars of im- 
ports as a perspective market on drugs 
and condiments that can be grown in 
New Hampshire, the state must wake 
up and study the situation thorough- 
ly. In other words, we must go after 
that important business. 

The crop possibilities are vast and 
the market certain. 
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Bail or Jail 


What would you do if you were in a predicament like this at 
night a hundred miles from home? 


The A. L. A. bail service arrangement closes a large gap now 
open in your circle of protection. Few motorists carry even 
$100.00 cash on their person, yet in a split second’s time the most 
careful driver may find himself saddled with a serious charge and 
held for bail in the amount of $1,000.00. 


This is no problem to A. L. A. members. A. L. A. bail service 
operates twenty-four hours every day anywhere in the United 
States and Canada. 


This is merely one of the many benefits which members receive. 
For an interesting booklet giving full particulars about this service 
and the many other excellent benefits, drop a line to any of the 
A. L. A. offices listed below. 


C/ 

















Cstaltliched in 1907 


BOSTON, MASS. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. PROVIDENCE, R. |. BANGOR, ME. 

PARK SQUARE BUILDING 1367 MAIN STREET TURKS HEAD BUILDING EASTERN TRUST BUILDING 
LAWRENCE, MASS. HARTFORD, CONN. MANCHESTER, N. H. NEWARK, N. J. 

BAY STATE BUILDING 16 ASYLUM STREET 922 ELM STREET CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING 
WORCESTER, MASS. BRIDGEPORT, CONN. PORTLAND, ME MONTPELIER, VT. 

300 MAIN STREET 955 MAIN STREET 142 HIGH STREET 73 MAIN STREET 


A. L. A. Members Motor in Comfort and Security 
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LANDSCAPE SERVICE 


Plants -— Trees — Shrubs — Garden Furniture 
Plans furnished—work superintended or taken 
by contract. No charge for preliminary visit. 


GEORGE A. WOOD 


Landscape Architect and Gardener 
Westminster STATION, VT., 
Te... Watcpore, N. H. 87 















































SENTINEL 
PRINTING 
COMPANY 


K E E N E 


NEw HAMPSHIRE 


PRINTERS OF 


YANKEE 


CREATIVE COPY-WRITERS AND 
SKILLED TYPOGRAPHERS.,. 
AIDED BY COMPLETELY MOD- 
ERN EQUIPMENT, ARE EAGER 
TO HELP YOU WITH YOUR 
NEXT MAIL ORDER CAMPAIGN 












































Have you an 


OLD 
CLOCK 


which needs 
repairing? 


I have worked 
on and repaired 
clocks for more 
than forty 
years. CanI 
help you? 


Please write me. 











E.O. SUGDEN 
ORLAND, 


Hancock County 


MAINE 























Resettlement 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16] 


ting from this loan were farmers eli- 
gible for relief or for Resettlement 
advances, although other farmers de- 
siring to secure the advantages of 
large-scale marketing could join the 
association by signing the usual mar- 
keting agreements for the pulpwood 
which they cut on their own farms. 

As far back as 1663 New England 
farmers had seen the advantage of a 
similar co-operative organization. A 
citizen of Gloucester, Mass., was 
granted the right to run a saw-mill for 
twenty-one years, in return for which 
right the grantee was to saw boards 
to Gloucester men at “one shilling per 
hundred better cheape” than to 
farmers not living within the town- 
ship. 

Three Massachusetts fruit-growers, 
living in the shadow of Mt. Wachu- 
sett, have solved the problem of sav- 
ing their fruit orchards. There 
seemed to be no way possible for 
them to buy a sprayer, nor was it prac- 
ticable for them to rent this machin- 
ery. The Resettlement Administra- 
tion made them a loan of $265. One 
of the farmers purchased a sprayer, 
and his two neighbors became his 
lessees. All three farmers, their fruit 
trees sprayed, could thus anticipate 
bumper crops which would offset 
their losses of the previous year, when 
single-handed they had no way of 
protecting their fruit. 

Another group of Massachusetts 
farmers procured a Resettlement loan 
for a privately owned, co-operatively 
owned rake and loader. 

Women on the farm, as well as 
men, are returning to methods of ac- 
complishing their labor by working 
together. In the early days so-called 
“change-work” was a well-established 
institution. The arduous task of 
spring house-cleaning was accom- 
plished through a “whang.” In short 
order, the up-setting and disagreeable 
activities of general house-cleaning 
were efficiently executed, when farm 
women neighbors got together to 
clean each other’s houses. They also 
assembled to quilt comforters, to 
make soap, to put up apple-butter, 
and a score of other tasks which for 
the housewife to do alone would be 
slow, fatiguing labor. 

The modern version of old-time 
“change-work,” on the part of farm 
women, is a community canning serv- 
ice. Numerous community canning 
services have been set up in New Eng- 





land through the aid of Resettlement 
loans. A pressure cooker and sealer 
are co-operatively purchased and used, 
while farm women “bunch” their or- 
ders for preserving jars, thereby ob- 
taining a lower wholesale price and 
cutting canning costs. 

There are an almost unlimited 
number of different types of com- 
munity services which are now being 
made available through the Resettle- 
ment Administration to the farmer 
who is willing to put shoulder to 
shoulder with his neighbor. 


UNDER 100 TREES THE VILLAGE 
BLACKSMITH STANDS 

Instead of a blacksmith shop under 
the spreading chestnut tree, a group 
of Vermont farmers, with a commun- 
ity service loan, bought a _ portable 
blacksmith shop on wheels. The shop 
travels around to the various farms 
where its services are in demand, and 
saves a long trip to the village for 
those benefitting from its use. In fact, 
the farmers who invested in the 
smithy were so remotely situated that 
no village blacksmith shop was acces- 
sible. 

Logging operations which are be- 
ing initiated in various parts of New 
England on a co-operative basis offer 
a striking similarity to log-rolling of 
a day gone by. When a new settler 
came to a community and faced the 
necessity of building a home in vir- 
gin forest, all of his neighbors turned 
to, and by dint of their hard work, 
strength and good will, a clearing was 
promptly made. 

The farmer of today is emulating 
in a hundred different ways the co-op- 
erative activities of his forbears. 
Loans are being advanced to meet 
general farm needs of every type. Fa- 
cilities for farm machinery repairing, 
mixing of fertilizers, terracing, feed 
grinding and mixing, seed cleaning 
and treatment are being bought co- 
operatively. Facilities for crop har- 
vesting, for threshing, hulling, baling, 
and ensilage -cutting, offer another 
field for co-operative ownership and 
labor. A group of farmers may find 
an economical and efficient means of 
getting their produce to market 
through the joint ownership and op- 
eration of a truck. Modern machin- 
ery, such as a truck, is so costly that 
the small farmer is frequently unable 
to make the initial investment for its 
purchase. It is the purpose of the Re- 
settlement Administration to help 
low-income farmers co-operatively to 
adopt modern methods of raising and 
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merchandising their crops, and 
thereby to get back upon the sound 
rock of economic independence. 

The old pioneer days are gone. 
American frontiers have been broken. 
But if the farmer today does not have 
to contend with the same rigors and 
hardships of his forbears, he neverthe- 
less has problems to meet of which the 
early Colonial settlers knew nothing. 

All farmers in any given commun- 
ity can participate in the use of the 
community and co-operative services 
offered by the Resettlement Adminis- 
tration, but loans are made only to 
those farmers who can obtain credit 
from no other source. The require- 
ment is that the service extended must 
pay for itself over a reasonable period 
of time, through service fees or bene- 
fits derived by the users. 





FUNERAL PYRE 
By Harold Willard Gleason 


That cedar root resisted like a Turk! 
Those brambles clawed and fought 
like very Tartars! 
But now on the ledge at the ocean’s 
edge 
In golden flame they pass, like 
kings and martyrs! 





Miss Ingalls’ Bolshevik 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10] 


She was already a less radiant figure 
than she had been the night before; 
it was cold, and a drab coat nearly 
concealed her glimmering pajamas. 
But Comrade Peter, awakened by the 
noise of the station and getting to the 
window just in time, was able to see 
enough of them to make her out as 
she crossed the station platform. 

“Look,” said Miss Smith. “Isn’t that 
your boy friend?” 

Miss Ingalls turned to see him 
leaning out the once disputed window 
at a reckless angle, violently waving. 

“Till we meet again, Comrade 
Yahn Kee!” he was shouting. 

“Till we meet again, Comrade 
Peter!” said Miss Ingalls. 

And all the way to the Intourist 
bus, Comrade Peter watched the mys- 
terious and exotic woman whom no 
one in the world but he had known 
before, and none but he would ever 
meet again. 
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GOING ON 
WES MONTE! 


Dates to be included in this calendar must reach 
Yankes no later than the 15th of the preceding 
month 


By Barbara White 


The Hampton Institute opens the 
month with a concert at Agassiz 
House, Cambridge, under the aus- 
pices of Radcliffe College. 

Rose Bampton, contralto of the 
Metropolitan Opera, is giving a con- 
cert under the auspices of the Nashua 
Community Concert Association in 
City Auditorium, Concord, New 
Hampshire on March second. On the 
same day Albert Spalding, violinist, Is 
giving a concert in Chapin Auditor- 
ium, Mount Holyoke College, and the 
Portland Polyphonic Society is play- 
ing at Bowdoin College. 

The Hartford Symphony Orches- 
tra is scheduled to play at Horace 
Bushnell Memorial Hall in Hartford 
on the third. 

The seventh finds Roland Hayes, 
popular Negro baritone, scheduled to 
give a concert at Symphony Hall. 

Nelson Eddy is giving a recital at 
Horace Bushnell Memorial Hall in 
Hartford on the same day. On the 
ninth the Worcester Music 
Association presents him to its mem- 
bers for another concert. 

On the eleventh, the Brown Uni- 
versity Orchestra Concert is scheduled 
for Providence, and Bangor Sym- 
phony Orchestra for the University of 
Maine in Orono. 

On the fourteenth Gladys Swarth- 
out will sing at Symphony Hall, Bos 
ton Public Library. 

On the twenty-first Rayel Gordon is 
giving a song recital at the Boston 
Public Library. Carl Lamson is ac- 
companying. 

On the twenty-third Marian Ander- 
son, contralto, the young American 
negress who has sung at the White 
House and before crowned heads, 
presidents and dictators of Europe 
will give a concert at Dartmouth Col- 
lege, Hanover. On the same day the 
Curtis String Quartet will give a con- 
cert at Bowdoin College, Brunswick. 

To complete your musical dates we 
shall list the Boston Symphony O1 
chestra’s heavy March schedule. On 
the second they will play at Brown 
University, Providence; on the ninth 
at Smith College, Northampton; the 
eighteenth at Sanders Theatre, Cam- 
bridge under the auspices of Radcliffe 
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1937 Conference 
Outdoor 


Recreation 


MASSACHUSETTS 
STATE 
COLLEGE 


Men and women interested in out- 
door recreation are invited to attend 
the Fourth Annual Recreation Confer- 
ence at Massachusetts State College, 


MARCH 
HW-12-13-14 


Meetings in twelve different sec- 
tions will stress various phases of rec- 
reation, and the program is designed 
to appeal to enthusiasts in every field 
of outdoor recreation activity. 


The purpose of this conference is to 
establish and maintain better facili- 
ties for outdoor recreation, and to 
better utilize for recreational purposes 
the fields and hills and forests and 
streams of Massachusetts. 


eTRAILS 
@NATURE 
@ ARCHERY 
@eCAMPING 
@ FORESTRY 
eGOLF & PARKS 
@ WATER SPORTS 
@ HORSEMANSHIP 
e WINTER SPORTS 
@ MOUNTAINEERING 
@HUNTING & FISHING 
eCOMMUNITY PLANNING 


‘A great task lies ahead of interested citi 
zens in protecting and developing our 
recreational areas, in improving facilities 
for numerous forms of recreation, and in 
acquainting the people in every commun- 
ity with opportunities for healthful and 
farcinating outdoor activity.”’ said Pres 
Huah P. Baker of Massachusetts State 
College. 


Speaking Program in Each Section. 
Exhibits of Sports and Maintenance 
Equipment. Demonstration of Skill. 


Write for Programs to: 


MAILING ROOM 


MASSACHUSETTS STATE COLLEGE 


AMHERST, MASS. 
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FOR A VACATION? 


NEW ENGLAND 
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Pris summer, visit all New Eng- 

land and view her famous moun- 
tains with their sensational notches. 
Swim in her cool, green lakes. Or 
relax in the health-giving sun on 
her famous beaches between dips 
in the invigorating sea. Take time 
enough to visit all those quaint, 
historic places you have always 
wanted to see. New England offers 
action, too—golf, tennis, swim- 
ming, riding, tramping, dancing, 
fishing—whatever summer means 
to you. 
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College. On the fifth, sixth, sixteenth, 
nineteenth, twentieth, twenty-fifth, 
twenty-sixth, and twenty-seventh they 
will be at Symphony Hall, Boston. 
The Good Friday concert will be the 
oratorial “St. Matthew Passion” by 
Bach. 

“Dead End,” the play that enjoyed 
such a long run in New York and 
sprang over night into the smash-hit 
class will be presented on the fifth and 
sixth at Horace Bushnell Memorial 
Hall in Hartford. 

For you art-enthusiasts we have a 
list far too long for this limited space 
so we'll have to give you a few dates 
and let it go at that. 

The surrealistic art exhibit that in- 
cludes the fur-lined cup and saucer 
and has been raising havoc in New 
York by influencing Fifth Avenue 
shop-window decorators, is due to ar- 
rive in Boston on the third, although 
the place of exhibition is still un- 
known. 

The Boston Art Club is devoting 
both galleries for the entire month to 
paintings by its members. 

Grace Horne Galleries, Boston, are 
showing, from the first to the twen- 
tieth, paintings by Sam Thall and 
portraits and watercolors by Charles 
Hopkins. 

The Massachusetts Horticultural 
Flower Show, always a gala display of 
color and perfect blossoms, is. listed 
for Mechanics Building in Boston 
from the twelfth to the eighteenth. 

The Connecticut Sportsman Show 
will take place in the Armory in Hart- 
ford from the sixth to the thirteenth. 





The third annual Vermont Sports- 
man Show will be held in the Burl- 
ington Memorial Auditorium from 
March seventeenth to twentieth. 

We understand that a New York 
florist wrote the manager of the Dart- 
mouth Winter Carnival Committee 
and asked him if he would consider a 
tournament of roses. So perhaps the 
less said about winter sports the bet- 
ter. However, the last day you skaters 
will have to brush up on your twists 
and twirls at the Boston Arena will be 
Sunday the twenty-first. 

Presque Isle is far enough north to 
fearlessly plan a winter carnival with 
surprise features never before present- 
ed in Northern Maine for the fourth, 
fifth and sixth. 

The lectures for March include: 
Kenneth Chorley, president of Colon- 
ial Williamsburg, who will speak on 
“Restoration of Colonial Williams- 
burg,”” at the Boston Public Library 
the fourth; Harry Overstreet, psychol- 
ogist, at Colby College, Waterville, 
the fifth and Ford Hall Forum, Bos- 
ton, the seventh; former Massachu- 
setts commissioner of education, Dr. 
Payson Smith, at the University of 
New Hampshire the eleventh; Dr. 
Roy Chapman Andrews, explorer, 
will complement his lecture, “Ends of 
the Earth,” with pictures, at Horace 
Bushnell Memorial Hall in Hartford 
the twelfth; Langston Hughes, the 
Negro writer who is causing such a 
stir in conventional literature, will 
speak about “The Ways of White 
rolks,” at Ford Hall Forum the four- 
teenth. 














MonueGan Boat By Edward Hopper 


From a current exhibition of prints at the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 
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SPECIAL TO YANKEE 


New England women are taking a notable part in the first nation- 
wide campaign to control the dread disease of cancer through popular 
education. The drive is being conducted by the Women’s Field Army of 
the American Society for the Control of Cancer, an organization which 
in this, its first year, is already marching against the enemy in its war to 
save human life in thirty-nine states, including Maine, New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island and New York. 

The Army’s unique program of uniting women active in health, 
educational and club activities and the leaders of the medical profession 
in each state was the result of numbers of conferences between Mrs. Grace 
Morrison Poole, Dean of Stonleigh College, Rye Beach, New Hampshire, 
and Past President of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs; Mrs. 
Marjorie B. Illig of Onset, Massachusetts, National Chairman of the 
Division of Health, General Federation of Women’s Clubs, active for 
years in public health work in Massachusetts; Dr. C. C. Little, born and 
brought up in Brookline, Massachusetts, now Managing Director of the 
American Society for the Control of Cancer and Director of the Roscoe 
B. Jackson Memorial Laboratory at Bar Harbor, Maine and Dr. Robert 
B. Greenough, Boston, President of the American Society for the Control 
of Cancer and former President of the American College of Surgeons. 

In each state under the slogan “Early Cancer is Curable. Fight it 
with Knowledge”, the Women’s Field Army is conducting an intensive 
educational campaign. Women’s organizations of every sort have united 
in backing the drive and endorsing its program. The women provide 
audiences and organization while the cancer committee of the state med- 
ical societies supervise the educational material and deliver lectures and 
broadcasts. 

In each state there is almost complete autonomy. After Enlistment 
Week, March 21st to 27th, when an effort will be made to enroll 300,000 
women at one dollar per person in the Army, the State Executive Com- 
mittees will have seventy cents of each dollar raised in their state to 
spend on cancer control activities. Twenty cents goes to the American 
Society to underwrite the campaign and ten cents is placed in a reserve 
fund. 

In Maine, the drive is being run under the supervision of State Com- 
mander Mrs. William Holt of Portland who has been active in the Auxil- 
iary of the State Medical Society. New Hampshire has as its State Com- 
mander, Mrs. Harry W. Smith of Durham, Past President of the State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. In Massachusetts, the State Commander is 
Mrs. Carl L. Schrader, Book Talk Editor of YANKEE and former President 
of the State Federation of Women’s Clubs. The neighboring State of 
Rhode Island is headed by Mrs. James B. Carmark of Providence, forme 
President of the State Federation of Women’s Clubs. The State Com- 
mander of New York is Miss Harriet W. Mayer, Mt. Vernon, Past Chair- 
man of the Department of Public Health of the New York State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs. Mrs. Poole is Chief Adviser of the Army and Mrs. 
Illig its Chief Organizer. 

The Women’s Field Army is launched on a difficult mission. Against 
it is arrayed all the inherited pessimism of generations who have been 
taught that cancer is always incurable. The tight-lipped taboos against 
even mention of this disease are still strong. Yet today competent physi- 
cians are agreed that perhaps half of the 150,000 persons who die annu- 
ally of cancer might be saved if the cancer “danger signals” were gener- 
ally recognized and if their appearance were the occasion of an imme- 
diate visit to a competent doctor. 

Cancer has always been heart-breaking to the researcher and the 
physician. It 1s a challenging subject requiring patience, courage, and the 
refusal to admit defeat. It is perhaps not surprising that six of the eleven 
scientists who direct the American Society for the Control of Cancer are 
New Englanders. It will take all the staunch courage and the unflagging 
energy of the Yankee to put the Women’s Field Army over the top. 
While the fight is under the direction of the men and women mentioned 
here, it is a cause that needs and must have the support of every man and 
woman. Only when the individual learns the facts about cancer can he 
guard himself against it. There is no better way of learning these facts 
than by rallying behind the Women’s Field Army. 
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Where Does the 
Yankee Dollar 
Go? 


Just before Town Meeting and In- 
come Tax time we all sharpen our pencils 
and sit down to figure out how our 
money has been spent in the year past 


Where does the Yankee dollar go? 
Wouldn't you like to know? We would 
and we propose to find out if YANKEI 
readers will help 


For instance: How much do we spend 
for fuel and power,—wood, oil, coal, and 
electricity? How much goes for groceries 
milk; how much to the butcher? What 
do we spend on taxes, rent, clothes, travel 
vacations, education for ourselves and our 
children; all the things that go into our 
budgets? 


Yankees who live in the New England 
country will tell you that is a good way 
of life. Is it possible to live better for less 
money, away from a city? Has anybody 
ever figured it out, taking general experi 
ence? 


We believe that every reader of YAN 
KEE will find the answers to these ques 
tions of intense personal interest. The 
answers will be, in effect, a description of 
our manner of living in this section of the 
country a section that clings to tradi- 
tional American habits more than any 
other 


Within the next few days readers will 
receive a questionnaire. The questions 
asked are in no sense an attempt to pry 
into anybody's personal business for we 
aren't the prying kind. You will be asked 
not to sign your name. The answers to 
the questions will be tabulated and we 
believe that many revealing facts will 
emerge. These will be reported back to 
you in an article to be published in a 
later issue. This article can only be writ 
ten if readers will bear a hand, and we 
bespeak your co-operation 


The article will be called 


WHERE THE 
YANKEE DOLLAR 
GOES 





P. S.:- 
THE APRIL 
YANKEE 
IS THE BEST EVER! 


LYMAN BEECHER STOWE, WILLIAM 
PITT, HAROLD VINAL, DAVID CORNEL 
DE JONG—and many others. Don’t Miss It! 
































¥ 
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Dear Editors: 

Charlotte Smith in your November 
number, does a good job of defend- 
ing the statement that Yankees are 
inhospitable. Dare a well-slaughtered 
city-ite, representing the other side, 
tread upon the fertile country soil? 

Miss Smith’s picture is so true! A 
farm with its rambling buildings and 
well laid out fields just breathes of 
filled storehouses, pies on the pantry 
shelf, and an almost bottomless 
doughnut jar—that’s the city cousin’s 
memory of it. 

But what about the person from 
the city, not a relative, who comes 
with no purpose of spoiling the peace, 
but merely to live among you? There 
is a fierce pride among the farming 
people, a pride which I like to see, for 
it means that they are individuals 
and not members of the Be-like-every- 
one-else-or-die-in-the-attempt club. 
This same pride, however, forms a 
high wall which an outsider, no mat- 
ter how friendly, can hardly scale. A 
smile and gay nod at church, a bit of 
superficial gossip, perhaps a cake or 
jam recipe—all these help, but sud- 
denly we feel the gate clang shut 
once again, and we are left on the 
outside. 

The fact that we still maintain the 
smart, tailored look in our dress, that 
we dont’ slip into the easy-going 
language of the section, or call every- 
one in town by his first name, is not 
a sign that we feel superior. Because 
we may have linen and crystal on the 
table, where you country folks have 
red-checked table cloth and heavy 
pottery means only one thing—not 
that we look at you with a critical eye, 
but that your home gives us a feeling 
of being lived in, of harboring things 
growing, and a feeling of going forth 

do things. The planking of the 
floor, hollowed by so many footsteps; 
the old chair by the fireplace; the low 
ceilings; these are the envy of our 
hearts. What we would give for a fam- 
ily of fathers and grandfathers that 
lived and died in one place, for a 
home that could tell of births, wed- 
dings, and deaths! How you make 
cinnamon rolls or pie crust, what you 
did for Junior when he had scarlet 
fever, or how you make quilts, are of 
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JOB EXCHANGE 


free of charge to all subscribers. If you 
want a job, or have a job to give, use 
this column to state your wants or 
needs. YANKEE. assumes no _ responsi- 
bility except that of placing jobbers in 
touch with jobbers, and vice versa. 
Let us know when you've got your job 
—or the position has been filled, so we 
can stop the ad. One six line ad per 
month allowable. 





“YANKEE FARMER”, 29 and single desires em- 
ployment on farm. Preferably poultry and Yankee 
operated. Life experience. Am an honest, industrious 
workman and expect a_ liberal reimbursement Ad- 
dress E. L. C., care of Yanxeg, Inc., Dublin, N. H. 





WOMAN OF MIDDLE age wishes employment in 
small hotel or farm. Wages $12 per week. Experi- 
enced. To go home nights, Ycl, Dublin, N. H. 


TWO WOMEN WISH employment as stitchers in 
factory. Wages expected $15 per week. Work in N. 
H. on garments. Ycl 2, Dublin, N. H. 


LET ME TYPE WRITE your manuscript, technical 
or otherwise, ready for the printer, at approxi- 
mately 40 cents per 1,000 words. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Write for details. Lillian B. Hawes, 32 
Church St., Norwich, Conn. 


LADY, 50, HEALTHY, too much education, wishes 
job as assistant manager or housekeeper small New 
England hotel, 15 years experience, small salary 
accepted. Just want a pleasant New England life 
for a change. JE M1 


WANTED: Elderly or infirm people to board. 
New England cooking: good care. $15.00 to $20.00 
per week. Good references and description of place 


will be furnished. JEM2 


FRAME PURSES: pin-money for some shut-in 
making beautifully. small frame purses of gorgeous 
imported fabrics. I have the frames anc the mate- 
rials. Carol Brown, 15 Pinckney St., Boston 
WANTED: Howse Maid and Mothers helper some 
cooking ...live in good home, not a farm. Write 
stating age and salary expected. Address JEBRR 
UD LIKE A middlde- aged man and wife to work 
on my place in Rye, N. H. Mow, brush-trim, trans- 
plant trees, lay-up wall, plant garden. Could work 











into all- oe -round caretaker job; comfortable cot- 
tage. JEC 4 

WANT SEED o or stock raised in isolated location? 
We have land and labor; some intelligence, a little 


experience, but no capital. J M6 


JOB WANTED raising poultry for share or 
wages. We furnish rent and labor, you the stock 
and equipment. J N7 


MOTHER’S HELPER wanted in good home in 
Needham, Small family, two children. We want a 
girl primarily interested in a good home, who will 
become part of it. Salary $20 a month in addition 
to room and board. George A. Hill, Jr., 33 Parkin- 
son Street, Needham, Mass. 

ns re rn 











as much interest to us apartment 
dwellers, as to the neighbor on the 
other side of you. 

New England has always been a 
place of homes. Does it matter what 
kind it is, red-checked or linen, as 
long as it is really a home? What we 
must realize is that each one should 
be as individual as the family living 
in it, should have a personality all its 
own. If I keep a modern push-the- 
button kind, does it necessarily mean 
that I can’t enjoy yours? May I not 
keep my own little ways and still go 
among you and enjoy your life and 
frolics? 

I wonder if I shall ever get outside 
my walls and into that comfortable 
chair by the fireplace to knit mittens 
with you. How much I'd like to. Will 
you help me to get nearer to you? 


CrESCENTIA ZAHN, 
Berwick, Me. 





CLASSIFIED 


(5c a word per insertion) 





RABBITS, 





WOODBASKETS such as you never saw before! 
Real IRISH CREELS, right off the donkey’s back 
almost! About 19x15x16. $7.50 each. Order now for 


summer delivery, Carol Brown, 15 Pinckney St., Bos- 


ton, Mass. 


TWO LIVING ROOMS, two chambers, two garagis, 


two shade trees, one unsurpassed mountain view, 
quietness, fresh fruit, vegetables and milk are among 
the summer attractions I have for two guests in 


1937. Ruth Clement, Hillsboro, N. H. 


FOR SALE E- Genuine Angora Knitting Varna, White 
and Colors. Machine-spun from wool grown in the 
town of Nelson. Mail orders filled. No samples 
Single balls 55c. Color card on request. Piece o’Land 
Angora’s. Munsonville, N. H. 





PISTOLS AND REVOLVERS, new and used; swop, 
sell, buy. Campbell Pharmacy, Peterborough, N. H 
SUBSCRIBER WISHES APRIL, 1936 Yanxer. 
Will anyone supply for cash? Address Circulation 
Manager, YANKEE, Inc., Dublin, N. H. 














REAL ESTATE, RESORTS, PLACES 
TO DINE, ETC. 


EVERYTHING IN REAL ESTATE—from house 
lot to estate. Co-operating with the N. H. State 
Development Commission and New England Coun- 
cil. Gilman C. Gunn, Realtor, 17 Roxbury St.. 
Keene, N. H. 


WELL — WELL — WELL. It’s an old old 
story but you'll never be satisfied until you have 
your own ARTESIAN WELL right in your own 
home. I dig ‘em — highest references. BURTON 
A. WILLARD, Dublin, N. H. 


COUNTRY CLOTHES (city, too!) of charm and 
durability, make them of AVOCA HANDWOVEN 
IRISH TWEEDS, imported only by Carol Brown, 
24 Pinckney Street, Boston. 

—_— 














YANKEE (?) Magazine Editors: 

I am enclosing herewith only one 
dollar. I have received three copies 
now, and I'll pay you for six months, 
but do not send me even the fourth 
copy. 

I do not like your magazine. It 
does not live up to the promises of 
your brochure. I signed with high 
expectations of something good, but 
find it over-full of slang, profanity, 
and ‘smart-aleck writing. Slapstick 
humor may appeal to low-brows, but 
I assure you the region of our coun- 
try, which produced an Emerson and 
a Hawthorne ought to produce liter- 
ature with a magazine which boasts 
“a true-to-Yankee type” of periodical. 

Swap is no Yankee word! My ances- 
tor, Roger Williams, could not rest 
easily in his grave were he to read in 
a story, exclamations using the name 
of the Deity profanely.* I do not like 
that sort of writing either. Please send 
no more copies of your moronic 
publication to me. 


Thank you. 
ADELINE R. Crouse, 
New York City, N. Y. 
*EDITOR’S NOTE: If the name of the 
Deity has been used profanely in YANKEE, 


it’s use has been unintentional in asmuch as 
our editorial policy is against this. 
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WELLS, OLD LETTERS, 
ETC 
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Two guitars. The better one can be used 
as Spanish guitar, other is Hawaiian. Will 
swop for something useful. M—135 

To complete a set, I need one Maple fiddle- 
back chair, cane seat. Will give in exchange 
one Hitchcock chair in good condition or one 
sledge hammer and one pickax. M—136 

I have boxes of old glass, pottery jugs, 
modern pictures, and odd, old, side chairs. 
Interested in good antique furniture, lustre 
pitchers, and colored “‘off-hand”’ glass pieces. 
Have passed the ps collector stage long 
ago, however. M— : 

You can’t beat ae swop: if you have a 
garden send us your name and address and 
we will swop it for the finest seed catalogue 
you ever saw delivered post paid. M—1 38 


What have you to “offer in blue-button- 
daisy glass in exchange for hand knitted 
mittens that will fit? I have a raccoon coat, 
original cost $225, size 18, worth about 
$10 now. Love old glass: how about a punch 
bowl with glasses with haridles. M—139 


Washburn guitar, mother-of- pearl, inlaid 
border. Cost $150 when new—some time 
ago. About 5 years ago it went to Vega for 
minor repairs (slight time checks). Beautiful 
tone. Canvas case. Interested in antique jew- 
elry. M—140 

















Scurry around | in your attic trunk and 
see if you can dig me up some pieces, cloth- 
ing, odd costumes, prints for dresses, articles 
pertaining to dolls, I have a tin Boche hat; 
also American hat, war style. I also have 
punching bag, odds and ends, etc. M—141 


I want a small | bird’s eye maple bedroom 
rocker. What will you take? M—142 


For garage and radio men in_ localities 
where local water supply is unsatisfac- 
tory for batteries, I have an_ electrically 


operated water still for making your own 
distilled water. What am I offered? Will 
take old chain hoist or tools. F—102 


We're famishing for some top grade maple 
syrup. Will be glad to swop grand home- 
made English mince meat. F—103 








Healthy, field grown blueberry plants for 
what have you? F—104 


What would you like for your first edi- 
tion of Science and Health with Key to the 
Scriptures by Mary Baker Eddy? F—105 


Will swop 1 pair black patent-leather 
pumps, single strap, baby louis heel. Good 
as new. Bought during bargain-sale brain- 
storm and wrong size—narrow 6's. Whatcha 
got? F—106 an 

450 pages of Modern American Poetry— 
1933 in perfect condition. What's it worth 
to you? Retail price, $3. F—107 

What 


Gun in 
Carbine. 














am I offered for a Sharps Buffalo 
excellent condition? Model 1863 
Am particularly ae in set of 
bone or ivory chessmen. F—10 


I am interested in getting copies of God- 
ev’s Ladies Book, as who isn’t. What could 
you use from California in exchange for it? 
F—109 
Could use old style men’s felt hats of 
civil war time or before. What have you to 
offer? F—113 


I wanted that horsehide coat advertised in 
Swop (Column, but someone got in ahead 
of me! Is there another one that is swop- 
pable? What do you want? F—115 


I've alw. ays wanted good highpower binoc- 
ulars or field glasses. Have excellent small 
automobile trailer, a small radio, crowbars, 
sledge-hammers, picks, shovels and other mis- 
cellaneous tools. F—116 
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SWOPPERS’ COLUMNS 


[CONTINUED FROM INSIDE FRONT COVER] 











Call for Godey’s Ladies Book! I have ap- 
ples to offer if the book is the year I want. 
F—117 


I have camping equipment, electric stove 
timer, antiques (hardware, skates and bel- 
lows), marble tops and round picture frame. 
I want weather-vane, stone boat, iron chains, 
screw jack, anvil, rope and 12 gauge shot- 


gun. F—118 


Room and bath in a Bit of New England 
in New York exchanged for home-made pre 
serves, jams, pickles. Write Manager for de 
tails. F—119 


Two cold college 
One under, one over, 
you want? F—124 





fur coats 
What do 


boys want 
six cold feet. 


Who has Parker Pastime jigsaw puzzles? 
What will you accept in exchange? F—129 


Our family is looking for a sawbuck table 
—pine or such, in good condition (prefer- 
ably one board on top). I have a tallish desk, 
cherry, I think, refinished and in swell con- 


dition. F—131 


Who's interested in a 1 $10 book on prac- 
tical interior decoration, written by the best 
authorities? About 500 pages, 7 color plates, 
282 in double tone. Furnishings of all na- 
tions beside America. I'm dying for old glass. 
F—132 

Here’s your chance to get new 
coats and men’s suits if you have braided 
rugs to offer. Must be in good condition 
though not necessarily new. F—138 


I have a 15-room stone house, Northern 
Vermont, in private park overlooking Lake 
Champlain. All conveniences. How about it? 
F—5 59 


I have bee-balm, the gorgeous scarlet sort 
that attracts humming birds and want horse- 
radish or asparagus roots. Also have 2 year 
old willows and need peach and plum trees 
F ——1 41 


Have ~ just removei the triplet Trico air 
horns from my La Salle. They are in good 
condition and a credit to any car. What 


will you swop for them? F—143 


Here’s a bargain: Book, The Mother by 
Pearl Buck. Cost $2.50 and read once. Will 
swop for maple sugar or stationery. J—102 


Second hand tenor banjo, new case, $10: 

mandolin music; new piano music, mostly 
collections; new ear phones, cost $5. Would 
like chemical closet and small wood cook 
stove both in good condition. J—103 


I have a quantity of Mason, N. H., town 
and school reports from 1870 on. I want 
maple syrup. J—106 


I have 14 aged reproduction Currier & Ives 
N. E. scenes all framed in very old frames 
with old glass; ready to hang. I want a 5 
piece hooked bedroom set new. J—109 


Will swop Gone With The Wind for 
Godey’s Ladies Book. J—111 


Will swop ten weeks’ old shoats for sap 
buckets, or what have you. J—116 <A 

{ want a can of heavy maple syrup in re- 
turn for typing manuscript or what have 
you. —6§ 

Radio—six tube Pilot Midget Receiver 
costing new $50. Little used. Would like to 
swop for maple sugar and syrup and braided 
rug. D—7 




















only needs new 
average size. Khaki pants lace 


I have sheep skin coat; 
button loops; 


leg, size 32. L. L. Bean's hunting shoes, 10” 
high, size 9; snow shoe loops, fine condi- 
tion. Tubbs snow shoes and harnesses, very 


good. Choice of any two for Savage 22 high 
power rifle. D—13 








women’s | 








Will swop hand colored greeting cards or 


color your snaps for homespun blanket 
strips, old fashioned calico prints or cream 
pitcher cow. D—15 





I would like a gallon of yummy maple 
syrup. Would you take a blouse or a hat in 
exchange for such female distress? D—18 


Wanted: “The Underwood Family of 
America”’ by Dr. Marcus Underwood; 2 vols. 
Could reciprocate with clean, modern, sec- 
ondhand bathroom fixtures, or large size 
white iron crib, or hand apple press, or what 
would you like? D—19 


"Effortless ice cream freezer (no turning) : 
really works; capacity 2 quarts; for maple 


syrup. D—22 


What am I offered for canary bird cage 
and stand; no canary? D—24 








Tip cart for ‘child 2- 3, perfect 
Want old maps of N. E. D—25 


condition 





in black. 
have you? 
D—34 


Have set (10 vols.) Chamber's Encyclo- 
pedia 1888. What have you? Hooked rugs 


I have etchings in color and 
mezzotints and lithographs. What 
Would like maple syrup or honey. 








or chair seats? D—35 

The artistic expressions of our fore- 
mothers in weaving. Old coverlids in small 
pieces. What have you? S—64 





What does who want for a can . of “heavy 
maple syrup? O—9 





Typing done in exchange for stamps and 
paper. Who'll swop? O—11 

Camp cottage on Charles River, 
from Boston. Will swop for auto, 
or painting—carpentry work on 


house. O—12 





hour 
trailer 
suburban 


I have four mesh bed-springs, 
good condition. 
3 


single, in 
I'll swop for maple syrup. 





I have 1/7 H. P. Motor and 16” oscil- 
— fan, both D. C., which I would swop 
for A. C. What have you? O—14 


Will swop autographed copy of West Of 
East for well-mounted specimen of Luna 
Moth, unpinned for Riker Mount. O—17 


To Swop: 1 Funk & Wagnall’s Standard 
Desk Dictionary for lightish sledge hammer 
or dung fork in fair condition. O—18 


Genuine Maple Syrup wanted. Will trade 
Texas-made products including chile powder 











for making chile con carne, etc., with full 
directions. O—21 

I have book Science of Life by H. G 
Wells, new. Want Sunny Meadows by 
Thomas Dreier. O—26 





Will swop fancy Indian basket (I am an 
Indian) for William Shakespeare's Venus 
and Adonis; the Bible in Indian, containing 
Old and New Testament. N—6 


Want reasonably complete dinner set or 
service plates in Lenox cobalt blue china. Will 
good bronzes or colorful hooked rugs inter- 
est you? N—12 


Wanted: Twin picture frames, inside 
measurement 15” x 19” or a little more— 
with glass. The frames must be the deep 
molding type, old of course. What do you 
want in exchange? N—13 








Could anyone use second hand cheap silk 
stockings? What would you swop for them? 
N—16 
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MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


Great 
New England 


g Flower Show 


ae 


Sprin 


ENTIRE MECHANICS BUILDING 


BOSTON ~ MASSACHUSETTS 


Opening Day 2 to 10 P. M. 
Other Days 9 A. M. to 10 P. M. 
Sunday | to 10 P. M. 


The outstanding Flower Show of the year—a gorgeous spectacle with Grand Hall transformed into a 
section of Holland—great bulb fields—picturesque windmills, canals and time-weathered houses. 
Lectures and demonstrations at half hour intervals morning and afternoons—Elaborate exhibits and 
displays—Special attention to roses, carnations and other cut flowers—new classes for flower man- 
agement—Beautiful wild gardens—attractive, interesting and colorful Trade Arcade. 


SPECIAL MUSIC EACH DAY ° TWO RESTAURANTS 


ADMISSION $] 




















